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CHAPTER I. 



bertha's gielhood. 



EiGHT yeais before the Administration ren- 
dered important by the series of events and 
incidents which form the present story, there 
had come to Washington, on a farewell visit 
to a distant relative with whom he was rather 
a favourite, a young ofläcer who was on the 
point of leaving the civilised World for a far- 
away Western military Station. The name of 
the young officer was Philip Tredennis. His 
relative and entertainer was a certain well- 
known entomologist, whom it will be safe to 
call Professor Herrick. At the Smithsonian 
and in all scientific circles, Professor Herrick's 
name was a familiär one. He was considered 
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2 Through One Administeation. 

an enviable as well as an able man. He had 
established himself in Washington because he 
found men there whose tastes and pursuits 
were congcnial with his own, and because the 
softness of the climate suited him; he was 
rieh enough to be free from all anxiety and to 
enjoy the delightful liberty of pursuing his 
scientific labours because they were his plea- 
sure, and not because he was dependent upon 
their results. He had a quiet and charming 
home, an excellent matter-of-fact wife, and 
one daughter, who was being educated in a 
Northern city, and who was said to be as 
bright and attractive as one could wish a 
young creature to be. 

Of this daughter Tredennis had known very 
little, except that she enjoyed an existence 
and came home at long intervals for the 
holidays, when it did not happen that she 
was sent to the sea or the mountains with 
her mother instead. 

The Professor himself seemed to know but 
little of her. He was a quiet and intensely 
studious person, taking small interest in the 
ordinary world and appearing always slightly 
surprised when his wife spoke to him ; still, 
his manner toward her was as gentle and 
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painstaking as if she had been tlie rarest 
possible beetle and the only one of her species 
to be found in any known coUection, though 
perhaps the ihterest she awakened in him was 
not so great as it might have been under such 
exceptionally favourable circumstances. She 
was not a brilliant or far-seeing woman, and 
her opinions of entomology and, indeed, of 
science in general, were vague, and obscured 
by objections to small boxes, glass cases, long 
pins, and Chloroform, and specimens of all 
Orders. 

So, observing this, Tredennis feit it not at 
all unnatural that he should not hear much of 
his daughter from the professor. Why his 
relative liked him, the young man was not iat 
all sure, though at times he had feit the only 
Solution of the mystery to be that he liked 
him because his tendency was towards silence 
and books and research of all kinds. He 
thought he was certain that the professor did 
like him. He had invited him to visit him in 
Washington, and had taken him to the Smith- 
sonian and rambled from room to room with 
him, bestowing upon him tomes of Information 
in the simplest and most natural manner ; 
filled with the quietest interest himself and 
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4 Through One Administration. 

entirely prepared to find his feeling shared hy 
his Charge. He had given into his hands the 
most treasured volumes in his library, and had 
even seemed pleased to have him seated near 
him when he sat at work. At all events, it 
was an established fact that a friendly feeling 
existed between them, and that if it had been 
his habit to refer to his daughter, he would 
have spoken of her to Tredennis. But Tre- 
dennis heard nothing of her until he had been 
some days in Washington, and then it was 
Mrs. Herrick who spoke of her. 

" Nathan/' she said one evening at dinner, 
" Bertha will be home on Tuesday." 

The Professor laid his spoon down as if he 
had rather unexpectedly discovered that he 
had had enough soup. 

" Bertha," he said. " Indeed 1 Next Tues- 
day. Well, of course, we must be ready for 
her. Do you want any money, my dear ? 
But of course you will want money when she 
comes, if she has finished school, as I think 
you said she had." 

"I shall want money to pay her bills," 
answered Mrs. Herrick. "She will bring 
them with her. Her aunt has had her things 
made in New York." 
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" Yes," Said the professor, "I dare say they 
will be inore satisfactory. What kind of 
things, for instance, Catherine ? " 

"Dresses," replied Mrs. Herrick, "and 
things of that sort. You know she is to 
come out this season." 

"To come out," remarked the professor, 
carefuUy giving the matter his undivided at- 
tention. "I hope she will enjoy it^ What 
sort of a ceremony is it ? And after a young 
person has ' come out ' does she ever go in, 
and is there any particular pageant attached 
to such a — a contingency ? " 

"When she comes out," answered Mrs. 
Herrick, taking a purely practical view of the 
aflfair, " she begins to go to parties, to balls, 
and receptions, and lunches, which she does 
not do when she is going to school. It isn't 
considered proper, and it wouldn't give her 
any time for her studies. Bertha hasn't been 
allowed to go out at all. Her aunt Maria 
has been very particular about it, and «he will 
enjoy things all the more because they are 
quite new to her. I^ dare say she will be 
very gay this winter. Washington is a very 
good place for a girl to come out in." 

After dinner, when they retired to the 
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library together, it occurred to Tredennis 
that the professor was bestowing sonie 
thought upon bis paternal position, and bis 
first obsen'-atioii proved tbat tbis was the 
case. 

'^ It is a most wonderful tbing tbat a few 
brief years sbould make such cbanges," he 
Said. "It seems impossible tbat so sbort a 
time sbould cbange a small and exceedingly 
red Infant into a young person returned froin 
scbool in the most complete condition, and 
ready to ' come out.' She was not interesting 
as an infant. I tried to find her so, but 
failed, thougb it was insisted tbat she was an 
unusually intelligent baby, and I have not 
Seen much of her of late years. When she 
was groT\dng, it was thought that the climate 
of Washington was not good for her. I am 
really a little curious about her. My views of 
girls are extremely undefined. I have always 
been a bookworm. I have not known girls. 
They have not come "witbin my radius. I 
remember one I once knew years ago, but 
tbat is all. It was when I was a younger 
man. I think she was a year or so older 
than Bertba. She was very interesting — 
as a study. She used to bewilder me." 
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He walked over to tlie table and began to 
tum over some papers. 

" She had gray eyes/* he said, in a ratlier 
lower voice, — " gray eyes." 

He was so quiet for some time that Tre- 
dennis thought he had forgotten what he had 
been talking about ; but after a pause of at 
least three minutes, he spoke again. 

** I would not be at all sorry," he said, " if 
Bertha was a little like her. I suppose," he 
added, referring seriously to Tredennis, "I 
suppose they are all more or less alike." 

"I think " faltered Tredennis, "per- 

haps so." 

He did not feel himself an authority. The 
professor stood still a moment, regarding 
the fire abstractedly. 

" She had gray eyes," he said again, — " gray 
eyes 1 " and immediately afterwards returned 
to his table, seated himself, and feil to work. 

The next week Bertha arrived, and to her 
distant relative her arrival was a revelation. 
She descended upon the quiet household — 
with her trunks, her delight in their Contents, 
her antieipation of her first season, her fresh 
and rather surprised exultation in her own 
small powers and charms, which were just 
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revealing themselves to her — like a young 
whirlwind. Her mother awakened to a most 
matemal interest in the gaieties into which 
she was to be drawn ; the very servants were 
absorbed in the all-pervading excitement, 
which at length penetrated to the professor's 
study itself, and aroused him from his 
entomological reveries. 

After she had been in the house a week, 
he began to examine the girl through his 
spectacles with great care and deliberation, 
and, having cheerfuUy submitted to this in- 
spection through several meals, one day at 
dinner its object expressed herseif with 
charming directness conceming it. 

" I do hope you'll like me, papa," she said, 
" when you have classified me." 

**Classified you!" said the professor, in 
some bewilderment. 

" Yes," answered Bertha. " You know I 
always feel as if you might turn me over 
gently with your finger at any moment, and 
watch me carefuUy while I struggled until you 
knew all about me, and then Chloroform me 
and stick a pin through me with a label on it. 
I shouldn't like the Chloroform and the pin, 
but I should take an interest in the label. 
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Couldn't I have the label without the pin, 
papa ? " 

" I don't know," said the professor, examin- 
ing her more carefully than ever. ." I am 
afraid not." 

After that it became liis custom to encour- 
age her to reveal herseif in conversation, 
which it was very easy to do, as she was a 
recklessly candid young person, given to the 
most delightfully illogical partisanship, an 
endless variety of romantic fancies, and a 
vivid representation of all facts in which she 
feit interest. It must be confessed that, for 
the sake of hearing her talk, the professor 
somewhat neglected, for the time being, both 
Coleoptera and Lepidoptera, and, drifting into 
the sitting-room upon many sunny momings, 
allowed himself to be surrounded by innocent 
frivolities in the way of personal adornments. 
And it must also be added that he feil into 
the habit of talking of the girl to Tredennis, 
as they sat together by the study fire at 
night. 

" She is an attractive girl," he said onee, 
seriously. *' I find myself quite absorbed in 
her at times. She is chaotic, illogical, unprac- 
tical — oftener than not she does not know 
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anything of what she is talking about, but her 
very absurdities have a kind of cleverness in 
them. And wit — there is wit in her nonsense, 
though she is scarcely conscious of it. I can- 
not help thinking of her future, and what its 
needs will develop in her. It all depends 
upon the needs. You never know what will 
be developed, but you know it depends upon 
the needs." 

" I — hope there will be no painful needs," 
Said Tredennis, looking at the fire. " She is 
very happy. I never saw any one so happy." 

"Yes, she's very happy," admitted the 
Professor. " At present she is not much more 
than a joyous, perfectly healthy young ani- 
mal. She sings and laughs because she can't 
help it, and she adoms herseif from instinct. 
She'U be different in a year or two. She'll be 
less happy, but more interesting." 

" More interesting 1 " said Tredennis, in a 
low voiee. 

'* Yes, more interesting," ans wer ed the pro- 
fessor, looking at the fire himself, with an air 
of abstractedly following a train of thought. 
*' She will have made discoveries about herseif. 
It is a pity she can't make them without being 
less happy — ^but then, none of us are happy." 
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He paused, rubbed bis forehead a second, and 
then turned suddenly on Tredennis. 

" Are you happy ? " he demanded. Tre- 
dennis started and hesitated. 

" Y-yes — N-no," he answered, unsteadily. 
He wonld have said yes unreservedly a short 
time ago, but within the last few days he 
had been less sure of himself, and now, being 
confronted with the question unexpectedly, he 
found that he must answer with a reservation 
— though he could not at all have given a 
reason for the feeling that he must do so. 

'* Perhaps it is not my way to look at Hfe 
brightly/' he added*. 

" It is her way," said the professor. " She 
believes in everything in a persistent, childish 
fashion that is touching to older persons like 
myself. If you contest her points of belief 
with her, she is simply obstinate. You can't 
move her." 

"Why should any one try?" said Tre- 
dennis, warmly. 

" There is no need to try," responded the 
professor. " She will find out for herseif.'* 

" Why should she ? " said Tredennis, warmer 
still. " I hope she won't." 

The professor took off his spectacles and 
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began to poUsh theiii carefuUy with a corner 
of his large white handkerchief. 

" She is going to be a clever woman/' he 
Said. *' For her sake I am sorry to see it. 
She is going to be the kind of clever woman 
who has nine chances out of ten of being a 
desperate pain to herseif while she is a 
pleasure to her friends. She hasn't the nature 
to find safety in cleverness. She has a conscience 
and emotions, and they will go against her.'* 

" Against her ? '' cried Tredennis. 

" She will make mistakes and suffer for 
them — instead of letting others suffer. She 
won't be a saint, but shö might be a martyr. 
It always Struck me that it took faults and 
follies to make a martyr." 

He bent forward and poked the fire as 
carefuUy as he had rubbed his spectacles; 
then he tumed to Tredennis again — slowly 
this time, instead of suddenly. 

"You resent it all, I suppose," he said. 
" Of course you do. It makes you angry, 
I Ve no doubt. It would have made me 
angry, I dare say, at your age, to hear an 
elderly scientist dissect a pretty y oung creature 
and take the bloom off her life for her. It's 
natuml." 
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" I don't like to think of her as — as being 
anything but happy — and — and good/' said 
Tredennis, with some secret resentment. 

" She'll not be bad/' said the professor, 
critically. " It isn't in her. She might be 
happy, perhaps — if one thing happened to 
her." 

" What one thing ? " asked Tredennis. 

" If she married a fine fellow, whom she 
was deeply and passionately in love with — 
which happens to very few women." 

In the shadow of his corner, Tredennis feit 
the hot blood mount steadily to his forehead, 
and was glad of the dim light, for the pro- 
fessor was still regarding him fixedly, though 
as if in abstraction. 

" She wiU be — likely to marry the man she 
loves, sir," he said, in a voice neither clear 
nor steady. 

" Yes," said the professor ; " unless she 
makes the mistake of merely marrying the 
man who loves her. She will meet him often 
enough. And if he chances some day to be 
a fascinating fellow, her fate will be sealed. 
That goes along with the rest of her strengths 
and weaknesses." 

And he gave the fire a vigorous poke which 
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cast a glow of light upon them both ; then, 
leaving his chair, he stood for a moment 
polishing his glasses, — staring absentiy at 
Tredennis before he put them on and wandered 
back to his table and his specimens. 

Tredennis's own acquaintance with his 
young relative was not a very intimate one. 
Too many interests presented themselves on 
every side to allow of her devoting herseif 
specially to any one, and her father's favourite 
scarcely took the form of an interest. She had 
not the leisure to discover that he was fuUy 
worth the discovering. She regarded him 
simply as a large and rather serious young 
man, who, without seeming stupid, listened 
rather than talked ; and yet was not actually 
a brilliant listener, since he only listened with 
an air of observing quietly, and keeping the 
result of his observations to himself 

*'I dare say it will suit him to be out 
among the Indians," she said to her mother 
upon one occasion. ** And I should think it 
would suit the Indians. He won't find them 
frivolous and given up to vanity. I believe 
he thinks I am frivolous. It Struck me that 
he did the other day, when I was talking about 
that new dress being made. Do you think 
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I talk about my clothes too much, mamma ? 
W"ell, at all events," with much frankness, " I 
don't talk about them half as much as I 
think about them. I am always thinking 
about them just now. It seems as if I should 
die if they weren't becoming, after they were 
made. But don't you suppose it's natural, 
mamma, and that I shall get over it in 
time ? " 

She was brushing out her hair before the 
glass, and turned round, brush in band, with 
an expression of rather alarmed interest, and 
repeated the question. 

** Don't you think I shall get over it ? " she 
Said. " It seems just now as if everything 
had hegun all at once, and anything might 
happen, and I had rather lost my breath a 
little in the rush of it. And I do so want 
to have a good time, and I care about 
everything connected with it — clothes, and 
people, and parties, and everything — but 
1 donH want to be any more frivolous than 
I need be, — I mea'n I don't want to be a 
stupid." 

She gave the pretty red-brown mane em- 
bowering .her a little shake back, and fixed 
her large clear eyes on her mother's. 
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** I suppose all girls are frivolous just at 
first," she said. " Don't you ? " 

" I (lon't call it frivolous/' said her mother, 
who was a simple, excellent creature, not 
troubled with intellectual pangs, and who, 
while she admired her, frequently found her 
daughter as far beyond her mild, limited com- 
prehension as her husband was, and she was 
not at all disposed to complain thereat, either. 

The one faet she was best able to grasp 
at this moment, was that the girl looked her 
best, and that the circumstance might be 
utiHsed as a hint for the future. 

" That way of wearing your hair is very 
becoming to you, Bertha," she said. " I wish 
there was some way of managing it so as to 
get the same effect." 

" But I can't wear it down after Fm 
* out,' " said Bertha, reflectively. " IVe got 
beyond that — as I suppose I shall get 
beyond the frivolity." 

And she turned to the glass and looked 
at herseif quite simply, and with a soft little 
air of seriousness which was very bewitching. 

She regarded herseif in this manner for 
several seeonds, and then began stowly to 
dress her hair, plaiting it into soft thick plaits. 
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Xvliich she fastened closely and simply at the 
Xiape of her pretty neck. 

" I belle ve TU try not to be quite so 
Xrivolous," she Said. 

Perhaps she was making an eflfbrt at the 
accomplishment of this desirable end when 
she came down to dinner, an hour or so later. 
Tredennis thought he had never seen her so 

lovely. 

He was standing alone in the fire-light, 
looking doubtfully at something he held in 
his hand, and she entered so quietly that he 
Started on becoming conscious of her presence. 
She wore a dress he had not seen before, a 
pale grey, soft in material and very simply 
made, with a little lace kerchief knotted at 
her throat. 

She came forward, and laid her hand on 
the back of a chair. 

" Papa has not come in ? " she began, 

then stopped suddenly, with a quick, graceful 
little turn of her head. 

" Oh, where is the heliotrope ? *' she ex- 
claimed. 

For the room was füll of the subtle fragrance 
of it. 

He made a rather headlong step forward. 
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" It is here," he said. " I have been out, 
and I saw a lot of it in a florist's window. I 
don't know whether it's a flower to wear — and 
that sort of thing — but I always liked the 
odour of it. So I brought this home.*' 

And he held it out to her. 

She took it and buried her face in it de- 
lightedly. It was a sumptuous handful, and 
had been cut with unsparing lavishness. He 
had, in fact, stood by and seen it done. 

"Ah, I like it*so," she cried. " I do like it 
— it's lovely." 

Then she lifted her face, hesitating a second 
as a new thought occurred to her. She looked 
np at him with pretty uncertainty, the colour 
rising in her cheeks simply because she was 
uncertain. 

'^They— I don t know " she said. " You 

didn't — they are not for " 

'* For you," Tredennis ended for her, hur- 
riedly. '' Yes. I don't know why, but I 
thought of you when I saw them. It's an 
idea, I suppose. They are for you, if you'U 
have them." 

" Ah ! " she said, " it was so kind of you I 
I'm so glad to have them. I have always 
liked them." 
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She almost hid her bright face in them 
again, while he stood and watehed her, won- 
dering why he feit suddenly tremulous and 
unreasonably happy. 

At last she looked up at him again. 

** I wish this was my ' Coming out ' night/* 
she Said. **I would wear these. You have 
given me my first bouquet. I am glad of 
that." 

" If I am here on the night of your first 
party," he answered,. " I will give you another, 
if you will let me." 

*' lif you are here ? " she said. " Are you 
going away ? " 

And there was an innocent, unconsciously 
expressed touch of disappointment in her tone, 
which was a sharp pleasure to him, though 
he was in too chaotic a mental condition to 
qall it either pleasure or pain. 

" I may be ordered away at any moment,*' 
he said. 

He could never exactly remember after- 
wards how it came about, that in a few mo- 
ments more he was sitting in the professor's 
arm-chair, and she had taken a seat on a 
hassock near him, with some of his heliotrope 
in the knot of her hair, some fastened against 
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her pale grey dress, and some loosely cläsped 
in the hand which rested on her lap. He did 
not know how it happened, but she was there, 
and the scent of the heliotrope floated about 
her in the warmth of the fire, and she was 
talking in the bright, fanciful way which enter- 
tained the professor, and he knew that this 
brief moment he came for the first time within 
the charmed, bright circle of her girlish life 
and pleasures, and though ' he was conscious 
that his nearness moved her no more than the 
profesaor's would have done, he was content. 

There was a softness in her manner which 
was new to him, and which had the eflfect of 
giving him courage. It was a result partly 
of the pleasure he had given her and partly 
of the good resolution she had made, of 
which he knew nothing. He only saw the 
result, and enjoyed it. She even showed a 
pretty interest in his future. 

" She is what the Italians call simpatica,'* 
had been one of her father*s observations 
concerning her, and Tredennis thought of it 
as he listened and watched her. 

Jt was her gift to say well all she had to 
say. Her simplest speech produced its little 
effect, because all her heart was with her 
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liearer. Just now she thought only of Tre- 
dennis, and that she wished to show her 
innocent interest in him. 

So she sat with her flowers upon her knee 
and talked, and it was an enchanted hour for 
Tredennis, who feit like a creature slowly 
awakening to the light of day. 

" I suppose we may not see you again for 
several years/' she said. ** I do not like to 
think of that, and* I am sure papa won t, but " 
— ^and she turned, smiling into his eyes, her 
chin resting in the hollow of her palm, her 
dbow on her knee — "when we do see you, 
of course you will be a most distinguished 
person, entirely covered with stars and ribbons 
and — ^scalps ! " 

" And you/* he said ; " I wonder what will 
have happened to you ? " 

" Oh, a great many things, of course,'' she 
answered, " but only the unimportant things 
that happen to all girls — though they will 
be important enough to me. I dare say I 
shall have had a lovely time, and have been 
very happy." 

And she tumed her little smile upon the 
fire and brooded for a few seconds— -still in 
her pretty attitude. 
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It was such a pretty attitude and her look 
was so sweet that both together wrought 
upon Tredennis strongly, and he feit himself 
awakening a little more. 

" I wish," he Said, breaking the brief silence 
in a low voiee, " I wish that / could insure the 
— happiness for you." 

She turned, with a slight start, and some 
vague trouble in her face. 

" Oh ! " she said, " don't you think I shall 
be sure to be happy ? There seems to be no 
reason why I should not. Oh, I hope I 
shall be happy; I — I don't know what I 
should do if I wasn't happy ! I can*t 
imagine it." 

" Everybody is not happy," he said, his 
voice almost tremulous. 

**But," she faltered, "but I — I have always 

been happy " She stopped, her eyes 

appealing to him piteously. "I suppose, 
after all, that is a poor reason," she added, 
" but it almost seems like one." 

" I wish it were one ! " he said. ** Don*t 
look like that. It — it hurts me. H any 
sacrifice of mine — any suffering " 

She stirred a little, moved in some vague 
way by the intensity of his tone, and as she 
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did so, the odour of the heliotrope floated 
towards him. 

" Bertha ! '' he said, " Bertha — " 

He did not know what he would have said 
— ^and the words were never spoken — for at 
that moment the enchanted hour was ended. 
It was the professor himself who broke in 
upon it — ^the professor who opened the door 
and entered, hungry and absent-minded, the 
fire-light striking upon his spectacles and 
seeming to enlarge them tremendously as he 
tnmed his head from side to side, inhaling the 
air of the room with evident delight. 

" Flowers, eh ? " he said. " What kind of 
flowers ? The air seems füll of them." 

Bertha rose and went to him, Tredennis 
watching her girlish pale-gray figure, as it 
moved across the room, with a pained and 
bewildered sense of having lost something 
which he might never regain. 

" They are heliotropes," she said ; " Philip 
brought them to me. It is my first bouquet, 
so I shall keep it until I am an old woman." 

A week later, Tredennis left Washington. 
It so chaneed that he took his departure on 
the night rendered eventful by the first party. 
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In the excitement attendant upon the pre- 
parations for this festivity, and for his own 
journey, he saw even less of Bertha thap 
usual. When she appeared at the table, she 
was in such bright, high spirits that the pro- 
fessor found her— for some private reason of 
his own — ^more absorbing than ever. His 
spectacles followed her with an air of deep 
interest, he professed an uhtrained anxiety 
conceming the dress she was to wear, appear- 
ing to regard it as a scientific object worthy 
of attention. 

" She's very happy ! " he would say to Tre- 
dennis again and again. " She's very happy ! " 
And having said it, he invariably rubbed 
his forehead abstractedly and pushed his 
spectacles a trifle awry, without appearing 
conscious of it. 

When the carriage Tredennis had ordered 
came to the door at ten o'clock, the coupi 
which was to convey Bertha to the scene of 
her first triumphs had just driven up- 

A few seconds later, Bertha turned from 
her mirror and took up her bouquet of white 
rose-buds and heliotrope, as a servant knocked 
at the door. 

**The carriage is here, Miss," he said. 
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" And Mr. Tredennis is going away, and says 
would you come and let him say good-bye ? " 

In a few seconds more, Tredennis, who was 
Standing in the hall, looked up from the 
carpet and saw her Coming down the staircase 
with a little run, her white dress a cloud about 
her, her eyes shining Hke stars, the rose and 
heliotrope bouquet he had sent her in her band. 

" Thank you for it,*' she said, as soon as she 
reached him. " I shall keep this, too ; and 
öee what I have done." And she pnshed a 
leaf aside and showed him a faded sprig of 
heliotrope hidden among the fresh flowers. 
" I thought I would like to have a little piece 
of it among the rest," she said. And she gave 
him her band, with a smile both soft and 
bright. 

" And you really kept it ? " he said. 

" Oh, yes," she answered simply. " You 
know I am going to keep it as long as I live. 
I wish we could keep you. I wish you were 
going with us." 

** I am going in a different direction," he 

said. " And " suddenly, " I have not a 

minute to spare. Good-bye." 

A little shadow feil on the brightness of her 
face. 
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" I wish tliere was no such word as * good- 
bye/ " she said. 

There was a silence of a few seconds, in 
which her hand lay in his and their eyes 
rested on each other. Then Mrs. Herrick and 
the Professor appeared. 

" I believe/' said Tredennis, " if you are 
going now, I will let you set out on your 
joumey first. I should like to see — the 
last of you." 

" But it isn't the last of me," said Bertha, 
" it is the first of me — the very first. And 
my heart is beating quite fast." 

And she put her hand to the side of her 
slender white bodice, laughing a gay, sweet 
laugh with a thrill of excitement in it. And 
then they went out to the carriage, and when 
Mrs. Herrick had been assisted in, Bertha 
stood for a moment on the pavement — a 
bright, pure white figure, her flowers in her 
hand, the hall light shining upon her. 

" Papa ! " she called to the professor, who 
stood on the threshold. " I never asked you 
if you liked it — the dress, you know." 

**Yes, child," said the professor. "Yes, 
child, I like— I like it." 

And his voice shook a little, and he said 
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Bothing more. And then Bertha got into the 
^^age and it drove away into the darkness. 
-^d almost immediately after, Tredennis 
^ound himself in his carriage, which drove 
^Way into the darkness, too — only, as he laid 
his head against the cnshions and closed his 
eyes, he saw, just as he had seen a moment 
before, a bright, pure white figure standing 
upon the pavement, the night behind it, the 
great bouquet of white roses in its band, 
aud the light from the house Streaming 
lipon the radiant girFs face. 



CHAPTER IL 



TOO LATE. 



The eight years that followed were füll of 
event for Tredennis. After the first two, his 
name began to be well known in military 
cireles as that of a man bold, cool, and re- 
markable for a just clear-sightedness which 
set him somewliat apart from most men of 
bis class and age. Stationed as he was •in 
the midst of a hostile Indian country, füll of 
perilous adventure, a twofold career opened 
itself before him. His nerve, courage, and 
physical endurance rendered him invaluable 
in time of danger, while his tendency to 
constant study of the problems surrounding 
him gave him in time of peace the distinction 
of being a thinking man, whose logically 
deduced and clearly stated opinions were 
continually of use to those whose positions 
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were more responsible than his own. He 
never feil into the ordinary idle routine of 
a frontier camp life. In his piain, soldierly 
quarters he worked hard, lived simply, g,nd 
read much. During the first year he was 
rather desolate and unhappy. The weeks he 
had spent with the Herricks had been by no 
means the best preparation for his frontier 
experience, since they had revealed to }nia 
possibilities of existence such as he had given 
no thought to before. His youth had been 
rather rigorous and lonely, and his misfortune 
of reserve had prevented his forming any 
intimate friendships. His boyhood had been 
spent at boarding-school, his early manhood 
at West Point, and after that his life had 
settled itself into the usual wanderiug, home- 
less groove which must be the lot of an 
unmarried military man. The warm atmo^ 
sphere of a long-established home, its agree- 
ably unobtrusive routine which made the 
changes of morning, noon, and night aU 
something pleasant to anticipate — the presence 
of the women who could not be separated in 
cNue'B miad from the household itself — all 
these things were a sort of revelation to him. 
He had enjoyed them, and would have feit 
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some slight sadness in leaving them, even if 
he had not left something eise also. It was 
a mere shadow he had left, but it was a 
shadow whose memory haunted him through 
many a long and lonely hour, and was all the 
more a trouble through its very vagueness. 
He was not the man likely to become the 
victim of a hopeless passion in three weeks. 
His^was a nature to awaken slowly, but to 
awaken to such strength of feeling and to 
such power to suffer, at last, as would leave 
no alternative between happiness and stolidly 
borne despair. If fate decreed that the 
despair and not the happiness was to be 
his portion, it would be borne silently and 
with stem patience, but it would be despair 
nevertheless. As it was, he had been gradually 
aroused to a vague tenderness of feeling for 
the brightness and sweetness whieh had been 
before him day after day. Sometimes, during 
this first year of his loneliness, he wondered 
why he had not gone farther and reached the 
point of giving some expression to what he 
had feit, but he never did so without being 
convinced by his after reflections that such an 
effort would only have told against him. 

" It wasn't the time," he said aloud to 
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himself, as he sat in his lonely room one 
night. " It wasn't the time." 

He had been thinking of how she looked 
as she came to him that night, in her simple 
pale-grey dress, with the little lace kerehief 
tied round her throat. That, and his memory 
of the bright figure at the carriage-door, were 
pictures which had a habit of starting up 
before him now and again, though chiefly at 
such times as- he was alone and rather feeling 
his isolation. 

He remembered his own feeling at her 
girlish pleasure in his gift, the tone of her 
voiee, her pretty attitude as she sat afterwards 
on the low seat near him, her chin resting in 
her hollowed palm, her smiling eyes uplifted 
to his. Her pretty, unstudied attitudes had 
often Struck him, and this one lingered in his 
fancy as somehow belonging naturally to a 
man's dreams of a fireside. 

" K the room and fireside were your own,'' 
he Said, abstractedly, " you'd like " 

He stopped, and, rising to his feet, suddenly 
began to pace the room. 

" But it wasn't the time," he said. *' She 
would not have understood — I scarcely un- 
derstood myself — and if we should ever meet 
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again, in all probability the time will have 
gone by." 

After such tboughts he always betook him- 
self to his books again with quite a fierce 
vigour, and in the rebound aecomplished a 
great deal. 

He gave a great deal of studious attention 
to the Indian question, and, in his deter- 
mination to achieve praetical knowledge, 
undertook more than one dangerous ad- 
venture. With those among the tribes whom 
it was possible to approach openly he made 
friends, studying their languages and establish- 
ing a reputation among them for honour and 
good faith, which was a useful element in 
jnatters of negotiation and treaty. 

So it came about that his name was fre- 
quently mentioned in " the Department," and 
drifted into the newspapers, his opinions being 
quoted as opinions carrying weight, and, in 
an indirect way, the Herricks heard of him 
oftener than he heard of them, since there 
had been no regulär exchange of letters 
between them, the professor being the poorest 
of correspondents. Occasionally, when he feil 
upon a newspaper paragraph commenting upon 
Tredennis's work and explaining some of his 
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theories, he was roused to writmg him a letter 
of approval or argument, and at the close of 
such epistles he usually mentioned his -daughter 
in a fashion peculiarly his own. 

^* Bertha is happier than ever," he said, the 

first winter. " Bertha is well, and is said to 

dance, in the most astonishingly attractive 

männer, an astonishing number of times 

every evening. This I gather not only from 

her mother, but from certain elaborately oma- 

mented cards they call programmes, which I 

sometimes find and study in private/' This 

came the second winter ; the third he said : 

" It dawns upon Bertha that she is certainly 

cleverer than the majority of her acquaint- 

ance. This at once charms and surprises 

her. She is careful not to obtrude the fact 

upon public notice, but it has been observed ; 

and I find she has quite a little reputation * in 

Society' as an unusually bright and ready 

yoiing creature, with a habit of being deiight- 

fully equal to any occasion. I gradualiy 

discover her to be füll of subtleties, of which 

she is entirely unconscious." 

Tredennis read this a number of times, and 
found food for reflection in it. He thought it 
over frequently during the winter, and out 

VOL. I. 1) 
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of his pondering upon it grew a plan which 
began to unfold itself in his mind, rather 
vaguely at first, but afterwards more definitely. 
This plan was bis Intention to obtain leave 
of absence, and, having obtain ed it, to make 
his way at once to Washington. 

He had thought at first of applying for it 
in the spring, but fate was against him. 
Difficulties which broke out between the 
settlers and certain hostile tribes caUed him 
into active Service, and it was not until the 
severities of the next winter aided in quelling 
the disturbance by driving the Indians into 
shelter that he found himself free again. 

It was late on New Year's Eve that he went 
to his quarters to write his application for 
furlough. He had been hard at work all day, 
and came in cold and tired, and pleased to 
find the room made cheerful by a great fire 
of logs, whose leaping flames brightened and 
warmed every comer. The mail had come 
in during his absence, and two or three 
letters lay upon the table with the Eastem 
papers, but he pushed them aside without 
opening them. 

" I will look at them afterwards," he said. 
*'This shall be. done first — ^before the clock 
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strikes twelve. When the New Year comes 



in 



He paused, pen in band, accidentally catch- 
ing a glimpse of bis face in the by no means 
flattering shaving-glass, which hung on the 
wall opposite. He saw himself brown witb 
exposnre, bearing marks of thought and re- 
sponsibility his age did not Warrant, and 
wearing even at this moment the ratber 
Stern and rigid expression which he had 
always feit vaguely to be his misfortune. 
Recognising it, his face relaxed into a 
half-smile. 

" What a severe-looking fellow ! " he said. 
" That must be improved upon. No one 
coidd stand that. It is against a man at 
the outset" 

And the smile remained upon his face for 
at least ten seconds — at all events, until he 
had drawn his paper before bim and begun to 
write. His task was soon completed, The 
letter written, he folded it, placed it in its 
envelope, and directed it, looking as immovable 
as ever, and yet conscious of being inwardly 
more moved than he had ever been before. 

" Perhaps," he said, half-aloud, " this is the 
tbne, and it is well I waited/' 

D 2 
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And then he tumed to the letters and 
papers awaiting him. 

The papers he merely glanced over and laid 
aside ; the letters he opened and read. There 
were four of them, three of them business 
epistles, soon disposed of ; the sight of the 
handwriting upon the fourth made his heart 
bound suddenly — it was the clear, space-saving 
caligraphy of Professor Herrick, who labelled 
his envelopes as economically as if they had 
been entomological specimens. 

" It's curious that it should have come now," 
Trendennis said, as he tore it open. 

It was a characteristie letter, written, it 
appeared, with the object of convincing 
Tredennis that he had been guilty of a slight 
error in one of his Statements concerning the 
sign-language of a certain tribe. It devoted 
five pages of closely-written paper to proofs 
and researches into the subjeet, and scientific 
reasons for the truth of all assertions made. 
It was clear, and by no means uninteresting. 
The Professor never was uninteresting, and 
he was generally correct. Tredennis read his 
arguments carefuUy, and with respect, even 
with an occasional thrill, as he remembered 
how his Communications usually terminated. 
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But this was an exception to the general 
rule, At the bottom of the fifth page he 
signed himself, " Your sincere friend, Nathan 
Herrick." And he had said nothing about 
Bertha. 

" Not a Word/' said Tredennis. " He never 
did so before. What does it mean ? Not a 
Word ! " 

And he had scarcely finished speaking be- 
fore he saw that on the back of the last page 
a PostScript was written — a brief one, three 
words without comment, these : " Bertha is 
married." 

For a few moments Tredennis sat still and 
stared at them. The glass across the room 
reflected very little change in his face. The 
immovable look became a trifle more im- 
movable, if anything. There was scarcely 
the stin^ng of a muf cle. 

At length he moved slowly, folding the 
letter carefuUy and retuming it to its envelope 
in exactly the folds it had lain in when he 
took it out. After that, he rose and begän to 
pace the floor with a slow and heavy tread. 
Once he stopped and spoke, looking down at 
the boards beneath his feet- 

"Bertha is married," he said, in a low. 
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hard voice. And the clock beginning to 
strike at the moment, he listened until it 
ended its stroke of twelve, and then spoke 
again: 

" The New Year," he said, " and Bertha is 
married." 

And he walked to the table where his letter 
of application lay, and, taking it up, tore it 
in two and tossed it into the fire. 

Four years elapsed before he saw Washing- 
ton, and in the four years he worked harder 
than before, added to his reputation year by 
year, and led the unsettled and wandering 
existence which his profession entailed. At 
rare intervals he heard from the professor, 
and once or twice in the course of his 
wanderings he met with Washingtonians 
who knew the family and gave him news of 
them, On one oecasion, while in Chicago, 
he encountered at the house of an aequaint- 
ance a pretty and charming woman who 
had lived in Washington before her marriage, 
and, in the course of conversation, the fact 
that she had known the Herricks revealed 
itself. She appeared not only to have 
known but to have liked them, and really 
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brightened and wanned when they were 
öientioned. 

"I was very fond of Bertha," she said, 
"and we knew each other as well as girls 
can know each other in the rush of a 
Washington winter. I was one of her 
bridesmaids when she was married. Did 
you know her well?'' 

And she regarded him with an additional 
touch of interest in her very lovely eyes. 

" Not very well," Tredennis answered. 
"We are distantly related to each other, 
and I spent several weeks in her father's 
house just after her retum from school; but 
I did not know her so well as I knew the 
Professor." 

" And you did not meet Mr. Amory ? " 

"There was no Mr. Amory then," was 
Tredennis's reply. 

" Of course not," said Mrs. Sylvestre. " I 
might have known that if I had thought for a 
moment. He only appeared upon the scene 
the Winter before they were married. She 
met him at a ball at the Mexican minister's, 
and his fate was sealed." 

Tredennis was silent a moment. Then he 
asked a question. 
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** Did you know him well ? " he said. 

She reflected an instant, and then replied, 
smiling : 

" He was too much in love for one's ac- 
quaintance with him to progress to any great 
extent. His condition was something like 
David Copperfield's when he said that he was 
* saturated with Dora/ He was saturated with 
Bertha/' 

" They must be very happy," remarked 
Tredennis, and he did not know that he 
spoke in a hard and unresponsive tone, and 
that his face was more stein than was at all 
necessary. 

■ ^* Naturally," responded Mrs. Sylvestre, 
calmly. " They have money, their children 
are channing, and their social position is un- 
assailable. Bertha is very clever, and Mr. 
Amory admires her and is very indulgent 
But he conld scarcely help that. She is that 
kind of person." 

" She ? " repeated Tredennis. 

Mrs. Sylvestre smiled again. 

" Bertha," she replied. ** People are always 
indulgent with her. She is one of those for- 
tunate persons who are born without any 
tendency to demand, and who consequently 
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have everything given to them without the 
troTible of having a struggle. She has a pretty, 
soft sort of way, and people stand aside before 
it. Before I knew her well, I used to think it 
was simply cleverness.'' 

" Wasn't it ? " said Tredennis. 

"Not quite. It escapes that by being 
constitutional amiability and grace — but if 
it wasn't constitutional amiability and grace it 
would be clevemess, and you would resent 
it Äs it is, you like her for it. She is 
pretty and charming, and has her little world 
at her feet, and yet her manner is such 
that you find yourself wondering if she even 
suspects it/* 

" Does she ? " asked Tredennis. 

Mrs. Sylvestre turned her attention to the 
other side of the room. 

There is Mr. Sylvestre/' she said, serenely.. 
He is Coming to us. You must know each 
other/' 

And then Mr. Sylvestre sauntered up. He 
was a very handsome man, with a rather lan- 
guid air, which remotely suggested that if he 
took off his manners and folded them away he 
would reveal the unadorned fact that he was 
bored, But even he bestirred himself a little 
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when Tredennis's relationship to the Herricks 
waÄ mentioned. 

" What ! " he said. " You are Mrs. Amory's 
Cousin ? " 

" Only third or fourth," responded Tre- 
dennis. 

" By Jove ! You re in luek 1 " his new 
acquaintance returned. " Third or fourth 
is near enough. I wouldn't object to inxth, 
myself. Do you see her often ? " 

" I have not seen her for seven years." 

Mr. Sylvestre bestowed a critical glance 
upon him. 

" What's the matter with you ? " he inquired, 
languidly. " There's something radically wrong 
about a man who neglects his opportunities in 
that way." He paused and smiled, showing 
his white teeth through his moustache. " Oh, 

she's a clever little dev " He pulled him- 

self up with remarkable adroitness. " She*s 
very clever/' he said. "She's delightfully 
clever.*' 

" She must be," commented Tredennis, un- 
enthusiastically. ^* I never hear her mentioned 
without its being added that she is very 
clever." 

" You would be likely to find the thing out 
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for yourself when you met her — even if you 
hadn't heard it/' said Mr. Sylvestre. 

When Tredennis retumed to his room that 
night, he sat down to read, deliberately 
choosing a compKcated work which demanded 
the imdivided attention of the peruser. He 
sat before it for half an hour, with bent brow 
and unyielding demeanour, but at the end of 
that time he pushed it aside, left his seat, 
and began to pace the floor, and so walked 
with a gloomy face iintil it was long past 
midnight, when he put out the light and 
went to bed. 



CHAPTEß III. 

EIGHT YEABS AFTERWARDS. 

I 

Two years later, he found himself, one 
evening in Marcli, driving down Pennsylvania 
Avenue in a musty hack, which might have 
been the very one which had bome him to the 
depot the night he had seen the last of Bertha 
and her white roses. But the streets were 
gayer now than they had been then. He had 
arrived only a day or so after the occurrence 
of an event of no less national importance than 
the Inauguration of a newly-elected President, 
and there still remained traces of the festivities 
attendant upon this ceremony, in the shape of 
unremoved decorations fluttering from Win- 
dows, draping doors, and swaying in lines 
across the streets. Groups of people, wearing 
a rather fatigued air of having remained after 
the feast for the purpose of more extended 
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^ight-seeing, gave the sidewalks a well-fiUed 

look, and here and tliere among them was to 

t>e Seen a belated uniform which had figured 

^ffectively in the procession to the Capitol two 

^ays before. 

Having taken note of these things, Tredennis 
leaned back upon his musty cushions with a 
half-sigh of weariness. 

" I come in with the Administration," he 
ßaid. " I wonder if I shall go out with 
it, and what will have happened in the 
intervaL" 

He was thinking of his past and what it 
had paid him. He had set out in his early 
manhood with the fixed Intention of making 
for himself a place in the world in which he 
might feel a reasonable amount of pride. He 
had attained every object he had aimed at, 
with the knowledge that he had given for 
every such object its due value in labour, 
persistent effort, and steadiness of purpose. 
No man of his age stood higher in his pro- 
fession than he did — very few as high. He 
had eamed distinction, honour, and not a little 
applause. He had found himself " a lion " on 
more than one occasion, and though he had 
not particularly enjoyed the experience, had 
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not undervalued it as an experience. The 
World had used him well, and if he had been 
given to forming intimacies, he might have 
had many friends. His natural tendency to 
silence and reserve had worked against h\m 
in this, but as it was, he had no enemies and 
many well-wishers. It was not his habit to 
bemoan even in secret his rather isolated life ; 
there were times when he told himself that no 
other would suit him so well, but there were 
also times when he recognised that it vxxs 
isolated, and the recognition was one which 
at such moments he roused all the force of his 
nature to shut out of his mind as soon as 
possible. He had, perhaps, never fully known 
the influenae his one vague dream had had 
upon his life. When it ended, he made a 
steady effbrt to adjust himself to the new 
condition of existing without it, and had 
learned much of the strength of its power 
over him by the strength of the endeavour it 
had cost him. His inward thought was that 
if there had been a little more to remember 
the memory might have been less sad. As 
it was, the forgetting was a slow, vague 
pain, which he feit indefinitely long after he 
thought that it had died away. He put the old 
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drifting fancies out of his mind, and having 

flo leaning towards self-indulgence, believed at 

last that they were done with because they 

retumed but seldom, but he never heard 

of Bertha, either through the professor or 

through others, without being conscious for 

days afterwards of an unrest he called by 

HO name. 

He rested under the influence of this feeling 
as he was driven through the lighted streets 
towards his hotel, and his recollection of his 
last drive through these same streets made 
it stronger. 

" Eight years," he said. " She has been to 
many parties since then. Let us hope she 
has enjoyed them all." 

He made his first visit to the professor the 
same evening, after he had established himself 
in. his room and dined. The professor was 
always at home in the evening, and, irregulär 
as their correspondence had been, Tredennis 
feit that he was sure of a welcome from him. 

He was not mistaken in this. He found 
his welcome. 

The professor was seated in his dressing- 
gown, before his study table, as if he had not 
stirred during the eight years. He had even 
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the appearance of being upon the point of 
impaling the same corpulent beetle upon the 
same attenuated pin, and of engaging in the 
occupation with the same scientific interest 
Tredennis remembered so weU. 

On hearing his visitor's name announced. he 
Started sUghtly, laid his beetle aside with care, 
and rising from his seat. came forward with 
warm pleasure in his face. 

^^What!" he exclaimed, "What! You, 
Tredennis ! Well, well ! I'm veiy glad, my 
dear fellow ! Fm very glad." 

He shook his hand affectionately, at the 
same time holding him by the Shoulder, as 
if to make more sure of him. 

"I am very glad myself," said Tredennis. 
** It is a great pleasure to see you again." 

^* And it took you eight years to get round 
to US," Said the professor, looking at him 
thoughtfully, and turning him round a trifle 
more to the light. "Eight years 1 That's a 
slice out of a man's life, too." 

'*But you are no older, professor," seid 
Tredennis. "I am older, but not you." 

The professor nodded aequiescence. 

" Yes, yes, I know all about that," he said. 
" You're an old fellow, now ; I was an old 
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fellow myself forty years ago. There, sit 
down, and teil me all about it. That is the 
chair you sat in when you were here last. 
You sat in it the night — the night we talked 
about Bertha." 
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CHAPTER IV 



MEETING AGAIN. 



'* How is Bertha ? " Tredennis asked. 

The Professor sat down in his cliair and took 
up the poker quite carefully. 

" She is at a party to-night," he said, poking 
the fire, "though it is late in the season for 
parties. She generally is at a party — oftener 
than not she is at two or three parties." 

"Then she must be well/' suggested 
Tredennis. 

'* Oh, she is well," the professor answered. 
" And she gets a good deal out of life. She 
will always get a good deal out of it — in one 
way or another." 

" That is a good thing," remarked Tredennis. 

" Very," responded the professor, '' if it's all 
in the one way and not in the other." 

He changed the subject almost immediately, 
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and began to discuss Tredennis's owd affairs. 
His kiiidly interest in his career touched the 
younger man's heart. It seemed that he had 
taken an interest in him from the first, and, 
silent as he had been, had never lost sight 
of him. 

"It used to strike me that you would be 
likely to make something of yonr life," he said 
in his quiet, half-abstracted way. "You 
looked like it. I used to say to myself that 
if you were my son I should look forward 
to being proud of you. I-^— I wish you had 
been my son, my boy." 

"If I had been," answered Tredennis, 
eamestly, "I should have feit it a reason 
for aiming high." 

The Professor smüed faintly. 

" WeU," he said, "you aimed high without 
that incentive. And the best of it is that you 
have not failed. You are a strong fellow. I 
like — a — strong — fellow," he added, slowly. 

He spoke of Bertha occasionally again in 
the course of their after conversation, but not 
as it had been his habit to speak of her in her 
girlhood. His references to her were mostly 
Statements of facts connected with her chil- 
dren, her mode of life, or her household. She 
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lived near him, her home was an attractive 
one, and her children were handsome, healthy, 
and bright. 

'' Amory is a bright fellow, and a handsome 
fellow/' he said,. " He is not very robust, but 
he is an attractive creature — sensitive, poetie 
temperament, faneifuL He is fanciful about 
Bertha, and given to admiring her/' 

When he went away at the end of the 
evening, Tredennis carried with him the old 
vague sense of discomfort. The professor had 
been intercsting and conversational, and had 
given him the wärmest of welcomes, but he 
had missed something from their talk which 
he had expected to find. He was not aware 
of how he had counted upon it until he missed 
it, and the sense of loss which he experienced 
was a trouble to him. 

He had certainly not been conscious of 
holding Bertha foremost in his mind when he 
had turned his steps towards her father's house. 
He had thought of how his old friend would 
look, of what he would say, and had wondered 
if he should find him changed. He had not 
asked himself if he should see Bertha or hear 
of her, and yet what he had missed in her 
father s friendly talk had been the old kindly. 
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interested discussion of her, and once out in 
the night air and the deserted streets he knew 
that he was sadder for his visit than he had 
fancied he should be. The bright, happy, 
girlish figure seemed to have passed out of the 
professor's life also — out of the home it had 
adomed — even out of the world itself. His 
night's sleep was not a very peaceful one, but 
the next moming when he rose, the light of 
day and the stir of life around him seemed to 
have dispelled the reality of his last night's 
fancies. His mind had resolved itself into a 
condition with which he was familiär, and he 
was aroused to interest and pleasure in his 
surroundings. His memory was once more 
the ghost of a memory which he had long 
accustomed himself to living without. During 
the moming, his time was fuUy occupied by 
his preparations for his new duties, but in the 
aftemoon he was at liberty, and remembering 
a message he was commissioned to deliver to 
the sister of a brother officer, he found his 
way to the lady's house. 

It was a house in a fashionable street, and 
its mistress was a fashionable little person who 
appeared delighted to see him, and to treat 
him with great cordiality. 
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** I am 80 glad you were so good as to call 
to-day," she said. "Mr. Gardner heard that 
you had arrived, but did not know where you 
were, or he would have seen you this moming. 
What a pity that you were not in time for the 
Inauguration I The ball was more than 
usually successful. I do hope you will let 
US see you to-night." 

" To-night ? " repeated Tredennis. 

"Yes. We want you so much," she con- 
tinued. "We give a little party, — only a 
little one, — and we shall be so glad. There 
will be several people here who will be de- 
lighted to meet you, — ^the gentleman who is 
spoken of as likely to be the new Secretary of 
the Interior, for instance. He will be charmed. 
Mr. Gardner has told me what interesting 
things you have been doing, and what ad- 
ventures you have had. I shall feel quite sure 
that my party will be a success, if you will 
consent to be my lion." 

" I am afraid my consenting wouldn't 
establish the fact/' said Tredennis. " You 
would want a mane, and a roar, and claws. 
But you are very kind to ask me to your 
party." 

The end of the matter was that, after some 
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exchange bf civilities, he gave a half-promise 
to appear, mentally reserving the privilege of 
sending «regrets" if he did not feel equal to 
the effort when night arrived. He was not 
fond of paxties. And so, having delivered the 
message with which he had been commissioned, 
he made his adieux and retired. 

When night came, he was rather surprised 
to find lurking in his mind some sUght in- 
clination to abide by his promise, Accord- 
ingly, after having taken a deliberate, late 
dinner, read the papers, and written a letter 
or so, he dressed himself and issued forth. 

On arriving at his destination, he found the 
" little party " a large one. The street was 
crowded with carriages, the house was bril- 
liantly lighted, an awning extended from the 
door to the edge of the pavement, and eaeh 
carriage, depositing its brilliant bürden within 
the protection of the striped tunnel, drove 
rapidly away to give place to another. 

Obeying the injunctions of the servant at 
the door, Tredennis mounted to the second 
Story and divested himself of his overcoat, 
'Ärith the assistance of a smart mulatto who 
took it in charge. The room in which he 
found himself was rather inconveniently 
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crowded with men — young, middle-aged, 
elderly, some of them wearing a depressed air 
of wishing themselves at home, some bearing 
themselves stolidly, and others either quietly 
resigned or appearing to enjoy themselves 
greatly. It was not always the younger ones 
who formed this last class, Tredennis observed. 
In one comer a brisk gentleman with well- 
brushed, grey beard laughed delightedly over 
a Story just related to him with much spright- 
liness by a companion a decade older than 
himself, while near them an unsmiling youth 
of twenty regarded their eestasies without the 
movement of a muscle. 

Tredennis's attention was attracted for a 
moment towards two men who stood near him, 
evidently awaiting the appearance of some 
one at the door of the ladies' cloak-room, 
which they could see from where they stood. 

One of them leaned in a nicely managed 
labour-saving attitude against the door-post. 
He was a rather tall, blonde young man, with 
a face eminently calculated to express either a 
great deal or absolutely nothing at all, as he 
chose to permit it, and his unobtrusive evening 
dress had an air of very agreeable fitness and 
neatness, and quite distinguished itself by 
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seeming to belong to him. It was his laugh 
which called Tredennis's attention to him. He 
laughed in response to some remark of his 
companion's — a non-committal but naturally 
sounding baritone laugh, which was not 
without its attractiveness. 

" Yes, I was there/' he said. 

" And sang ? " 

" No, thank you/' 

" And she was there, of course ? " 

" She ? " repeated his friend, his countenance 
at this moment expressing nothing whatever, 
and doing it very well. 

"Oh, Mrs. Amory," responded the other, 
who was young enough and in sufficiently high 
spirits to be led into forgetting to combine 
good taste with his hilarity. 

" You might say Mrs. Amory — ^if you don't 
objeet," replied his companion, quietly. " It 
would be more civil." 

Then Tredennis passed out and heard no 
more. 

He made his way down the stairs, which 
were crowded with guests going down and 
Coming up, and presented himself at the door 
of the first of the double parlours, where he 
saw his hostess standing with her husband. 
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Here he was received with the greatest 
warmtL Mrs. Gardner brightening visibly 
when she caught sight of him. 

" Now," she Said, *' this is really good of 
you. I was almost afraid to let you go away 
this afternoon. Mr. Gardner, Colonel Tre- 
dermis is really here." she added, with frank 
cordiality. 

After that, Tredennis found himself swal- 
lowed, as in a maelstrom. He was introduced 
right and left. hearing a name here and seeing 
a face there, and always conscious of attaching 
the wrong names to the faces as he struggled 
to retain some impression of both in his 
memory. Mrs. Gardner bore him onward, 
mied with the most amiable and hospitable 
delight in the Sensation he awakened as she 
led him towards the prominent ofl&cial in pros- 
pective before referred to, who leaned against 
a mantel-piece and beguiled his time by making 
himself quite agreeable to a very pretty young 
dihutante who was recounting her experience 
at the inaugural ball. Here Tredennis was 
allowed to free himself from the maelstrom 
and let it whirl past him, as he stood a little 
aside and conversed with his new aequaintance, 
who showed deep interest in and much 
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appreciation of all he had to say, and evidently 
would have been glad to prolong the inter- 
view beyond the moment, when some polite 
exigency called him away in the midst of an 
animated discussion of the rights of Indian 
agents and settlers. 

When he had gone, Tredennis still remained 
Standing where he had left him, enjoying his 
temporary seclusion and the opportunity of 
looking on with the cool speculation of an 
Outsider, 

He had been looking on thus for some 
moments, — at the passing to and fro, at the 
well-bred elbowing through the crush, at the 
groups gathering themselves here and there 
to exchange greetings and then breaking apart 
and drifting away, — when he suddenly became 
aware of a faint fragrance in the atmosphere 
about him which impressed itself upon him 
with a curious insistence. On his first vague 
recognition of its presence he could not have 
told what it was, or why it roused in him 
something nearer pain than pleaaure. It 
awakened in him a queer sense of impatience 
with the glare of light, the confusion of move- 
ment and voiees, and the gay measure of the 
music in the next room. And almost the 
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instant he feit this impatience, a flash of re- 
cognition broke upon him, and he knew what 
the perfume was, and that it seemed out of 
place in the glare and confusion simply because 
his one distinct memory of it associated itself 
only with the night when he had sat in the 
firelight with Bertha, and she had held the 
heliotrope in her hand. With this memory 
in his mind, and with a half-smile at his own 
momentary resentment of the conditions sur- 
rounding him, he turned towards the spot near 
him from which he fancied the odour of the 
flowers came, thinking that it had floated from 
some floral decoration of the deep window. 
And so, tuming, he saw — surrounded by what 
seemed to be the gayest group in the room — 
Bertha herseif 1 

She was exquisitely dressed, and stood in 
the prettiest possible pose, supporting herseif 
lightly against the side of the window; she 
had a bouquet in her hand and a brilliant 
smile on her Ups, and Tredennis knew in an 
instant that she had seen and recognised him. 

She did not move — she simply retained 
her pretty pose, smiling and waiting for him 
to come to her, and, though she said nothing 
to her companions, something in her smile 
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evidently revealed the Situation to them, for, 
almost immediately, the circle divided itself, 
and room was made for him to advance 
within it. 

Often afterwards Tredennis tried to re- 
member how he moved towards her, and what 
he Said when he found himself quite near 
her, holding the pretty, gloved hand she 
gave him so lightly, but his recoUections 
were always of the vaguest. There scarcely 
seemed to have been any first words — ^he was 
at her side, she gave him her hand, and then, 
in the most natural manner, the group about 
her seemed to melt away, and they were left 
togetherj and he, glancing half-unconsciously 
down at her bouquet, saw that it was made of 
heliotrope and Marächal Niel roses. 

She was so greatly and yet so little changed 
that he feit, as he looked at her, like a man in 
a dream. He tried to analyse the change and 
conld not, and the eJBFort to do so was a pain 
to him. The colour in her cheeks was less 
bright than he remembered it, but her eyes 
were brighter ; he thought also that they 
looked larger, and soon recognised that this 
was not only because her face was less girlishly 
füll, but arose firom a certain alertness of 
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expression which had established itself in them. 
And yet, despite their cleax brightness, when 
she lifted them to bis own, bis sense of loss 
was for tbe instant terrible. Her sligbt, 
rounded figure was even prettier tban ever 
— more erect, better bome, and with a de- 
licate consciousness and utilising of its own 
graces — but it was less easy to connect it 
mentally with tbe little grey gown and lace 
kerchief tban be could ever bave believed 
possible. 

Her very smile and voiee bad cbanged. 
Tbe smüe was sometimes a very briUiant one 
and sometimes soft and slow, as if a bidden 
meaning lay bebind it ; tbe voice was low- 
pitcbed, cbarmingly modulated, and expressed 
far more tban tbe words it gave to a listener, 
but Tredennis knew tbat be must learn to 
know tbem botb, and tbat to do so would 
take time and effort. 

He never feit tbis so strongly as wben sbe 
sat down on tbe cusbioned window-Seat, and 
made a little gesture towards tbe place at 
ber side. 

" Sit down/' sbe said, witb tbe soft smile 
tbis time — a smile at onee sweet and careless. 
" Sit down, and teil me if you are glad to be 
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stationed in Washington ; and let me teil you 
that papa is delighted at the prospect of your 
being near him again." 

" Thank you/' answered Tredennis ; " and 
as to the being here, I think I like the idea 
of the change well enough." 

"You will find it a great change, I dare 
say/' she went on, " though, of course, you 
have not devoted yourself to the Indians en- 
tixely during your absence. But Washington 
is unlike any other American city. I think it 
is unlike any other city in the universe. It is 
an absorbingly interesting place when you get 
used to it," 

"You are fortunate in finding it so/' said 
Tredennis. 

"I?" she said Ughtly. "Oh! I do not 
think I could resign myself to living any where 
eise ; though, when you reflect, of course you 
know that is a national quality. All good 
Americans adore the city they confer distinc- 
tion on by living in, and asperse the characters 
of all other places. Englishmen believe in 
London, and Frenchmen in Paris ; but in 
America, a New- Yorker vaunts himself upon 
New York, a Bostonian glories in Boston, and 
a Washingtonian delights in the capital of 
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his country ; and so on until you reach 
New Orleans." 

"That is true enough," said Tredennis, 
" though I had not thought of it before." 

"Oh, it is true/' she answered, with an 
airy laugh. Then she added, with a change 
of tone, **You have been away for a long 
time." 

" Eight years," he replied. 

He thought she gave a slight start, but 
immediately she tumed upon him with one 
of the brilliant smiles. 

"We have had time to grow since then," 
she said, — " not older, of course, but infinitely 
wiser — and better." 

He did not find it easy to comprehend very 
clearly either her smile or her manner. He 
feit that there might be something hidden 
behind both, though certainly nothing could 
have been brighter or more inconsequent than 
her tone. He did not smile, but regarded her 
for a moment with a look of steady interest, of 
which he was scarcely conscious. She bore it 
for an instant, and then turned her eyes 
carelessly aside, with a laugh. 

"I do not think you are changed at all," 
she said. 
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** Why ? " he asked, still watching her, and 
trying to adjust himself to her words. 

" You looked at me then/' she said, **just 
as you used to when you were with us before, 
and I said something frivolous. I am afraid 
I was often frivolous in those days. I confess 
I suspected myself of it, and one day I even 
made a resolution ^" 

She did start then— as if some memory had 
suddenly retumed to her. She lifted her 
bouquet to her face and let it slowly drop 
upon her knee again as she turned and looked 
at him. 

**I remember now," she said, "that I made 
that resolution the day you brought me the 
heliotrope/' And now it seeemed for the 
instant to be her turn to regard him with 
interest. 

" I don't know what the resolution was/' he 
said, rather grimly, " but I hope it was a good 
one. Did you keep it ? " 

" No,'' she answered, undisturbedly, " but 
I kept the heliotrope. You know I said I 
would. It is laid away in one of my bureau 
drawers.'' 

" And the first party ? " he asked. " Was 
it a success ? " 
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" Oh, yes/' slie replied, " it was a great 
success. I am happy to say that all my 
parties are successes, inasmuch as I enjoy 
them." 

" Is this a success ? " he inquired. She 
raised her bouquet to her face again and 
glanced over it at the crowded room. 

"It is an immense success," she said. 
''Such things always are — ^in Washington. 
Do you See that little woman on the sofa ? 
Notice what bright eyes she has, and how 
quickly they move from one person to another 
— like a bird's. She is our * Washington cor- 
respondent ' for half a dozen Western papers, 
and * does the social column ' in one of our 
principal dailies, and to-morrow you will read 
in it that ' One of the most brilliant receptions 
of the season was held last night at the 
charming home of Mrs. Winter Gardner, on 
K Street/ You will also learn that *Mrs. 
Richard Amory was lovely in white brocade 
and pearls,' and that ' noticeable among even 
the stateliest masculine forms was the imposing 
figure of Colonel Tredennis, the hero of Indian 
ad venture and ' " 

She had been speaking in the quietest 
possible manner, looking at the scene before 
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her and not at him, but here she stopped and 
bent towards him a little. 

" Have you," she said softly, " such a thing 
as a scalp about you ? '' 

He was by no means prepared for the 
inquiry, but he sustained himself under it in 
bis usual immovable manner. He put bis 
band up to bis breast and then dropped it. 

" I am afraid not/' he said. " Not in this 
suit. I forgot, in dressing, that I might need 
them. But I might go back to the hotel," he 
added suggestively. 

" Oh. no, thanks," she said, returning to her 
former position. " I was only thinking how 
pleased she would be if you could show her a 
little one, and teil her the history of it. It 
would be so useful to her." 

" I am very sorry,*' said Tredennis. 

" You would be more sorry," she went on, 
" if you knew what an industrious little person 
she is, and with what difficulty she earns her 
ten dollars a column. She goes to receptions, 
and literary and art clubs, and to the White 
House, and the Capitol, and knows everybody 
and just what adjectives they like, and how 
many ; and is never ill-natured at all, though 
it really seems to me that such an existence 
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oflFers a premium to spitefulness. I am 
convinced that it would make me spiteful. 
But she never loses control over her temper 
— or her adjectives. If I weighed two 
hundred pounds, for instance, she would refer 
to my avoirdupois as * matronly emhonpoint/ 
and if I were a skeleton, she would say I 
had a ^ slight and reed-like figure/ which is 
rather clever, you know, as well as being 
Christian charity." 

" And she will inform the world to-morrow 
that your dress," glancing down at it, "was 
white " 

"And that my hair was brown, as usual," 
she ended for him. " And that I carried a 
bouquet of heliotrope and roses." 

" I hope you like it,*' he said. 

"Oh, very much indeed, thank you," was 
her response. " And if I did not, somebody 
eise would, or it is piain that she would not 
get her ten dollars a column. It has Struck 
me that she doesn't do it for amusement^ or 
with the deliberate Intention of annoying 
people. For my part, I admire and envy 
her. There is no collection so valuable as 
a collection of adjectives. Everything de- 
pends on adjectives. You can begin a 
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friendship or end it with one — or an enmity, 
either.'* 

" Will you teil me," said Tredennis, *' what 
adjective you would apply to the blonde 
young man on the other side of the room, who 
has just picked up a lady's handkerchief ? " 

She looked across the room at the person 
indicated, and did not reply at once. There 
was a faintly reflective smile in her eyes, 
though it could scarcely be said to touch her 
lips. The man was the one who had attracted 
Tredennis's attention at the door of the cloak- 
room, and since Coming down stairs he had 
regarded him with some interest upon each 
occasion when he had caught sight of him as 
he moved from room to room, evidently at 
once paying unobtrusive but unswerving 
attention to the social exigencies of his posi- 
tion, and finding a decent amount of quiet 
entertainment in the results of his eflforts. 

" I wish you woüld teil me," said Bertha 
after her little pause, "what adjective you 
would apply to him." 

''I am afraid," said Tredennis, "that our 
acquaintance is too limited at J)resent to allow 
of my grasping the subject. As I don't 
Chance to know him at all " 
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Bertha interposed, still watching the object 
of discussion with the faintly reflective smile. 

" I have knowü him for six years," she 
Said, " and I have not found his adjective yet. 
He is a cousin of Mr. Amory's. Suppose," 
she Said, turning with perfect seriousness and 
making a slight movement as if she would 
rise, ** suppose we go and ask Miss. Jessup ? " 

Tredennis oflFered her his arm. 

" Let US hope that Miss Jessup can teil us," 
he Said. 

His imperturbable readiness seemed to 
please her. Her little laugh had a genuine 
sound. She sat down again. 

"I am afraid she could not," she said. 
** See I he is Coming to speak to me, and we 
might ask him.''' 

But she did not ask him when he presented 
himself before her, as he did almost imme- 
diately. He had come to remind her that 
dancing was going on in one of the rooms, 
and that she had promised him the waltz 
the musicians had just strucU into with a 
flourish. 

"Perhaps you will remember that you 
said the third waltz," he said, '^ and this is 
the third waltz." 
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Bertha rose. 

" I remember," she said, " and I think I am 
ready for it ; but before you take me away 
you must know Colon el Tredennis. Of course 
you do know Colonel Tredennis, but you must 
know him better. Colonel Tredennis, this is 
Mr. Arbuthnot." 

The pajr bowed, as civility demanded. Of 
the two, it must be confessed that Tredennis's 
recognition of the ceremony was the less 
cordiaL Just for the moment, he was con- 
scious of feeling secretly repelled by the young 
man's well camed, conventional figure and 
calm, blonde countenance, — the figure seemed 
so corre(5t a copy of a score of others, the 
blonde countenance expressed so little beyoud 
a carefuUy trained tendency to good manners, 
entirely unbiased by any human emotion. 

"By the time our waltz is finished," said 
Bertha, as she took his arm, " I hope that 
Mr. Amory will be here. He promised' me 
that he would come in towards the end of 
the evening. He will be very glad to find 
you here." 

And then, with a little bow to Tredennis, 
she went away. 

She did not speak to her companion until 
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they reached the room where the dancers 
were congregated. Then, as they took their 
place among the waltzers, she broke the 
silence. 

" If I don't dance well/' she said, " take 
into consideration the fact that I have just 
been cönversing with a man I knew eight 
years ago." 

"You will be sure to dance well," said 
Arbuthnot, as they began. "But I don't 
mind acknowledging an objection to persons I 
knew eight years ago. I never could find 
any sufläcient reason for their turning up. 
And, as to your friend, it strikes me it shows 
a great lack of taste in the Indians to have 
consented to part with him. It appeared to 
me that he possessed a manner calculated to 
endear him to aboriginal society beyond 
measure." 

Bertha laughed — a laugh whose faintness 
might have arisen from her rapid motion. 

"He's rather rigorous-looking," she said, 
" but he always was. Still, I remember I was 
beginning to like him quite well when he went 
West. Papa is very fond of him. He turns 
out to be a persistent, heroic kind of being — 
with a purpose in life, and the rest of it.'* 
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"His size is heroic enough/' said Arbuth- 
not. '* He would look better on a pedestal in 
a public Square than in a parlour/' 

Bertha made no reply, but after having 
made the round of the room twice. she 
ßtopped. 

" I am not dancing well," she said, " I do 
not think I am in a dancing mood. I will 
Sit down." 

Arbuthnot glanced at her and then looked 
away. 

" Do you want to be quiet ? " he asked. 

" I want to be quieter than this," she 
answered ; " for a few minutes. I believe 
I am tired/' 

"You have been going out too much," he 
said, as he led her into a small side-room 
which had been given up to a large, ornate 
punch-bowl, to do reverence to which occa- 
sional devotees wandered in and out. 

" 1 have been going out a great deal," she 
answered. 

She leaned back in the luxurious little 
chair he had given her, and looked across 
the hall into the room where the waltz was 
at its height, and, having looked, she laughed. 

"Do you See that girl in the white dress. 
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which doesn't fit," slie said, — "the plump 
girl who bags at the waist? and is obUvious 
to it — and everything eise but her waltz 
and her partner ? " 

" Yes," he responded, " but I hope you are 
not laughing at her — ^there is no need of it — 
she is having a fa«cinating time." 

" Yes," she returned. " She is having a 
lovely time. And I am not laughing at her, 
but of what she reminds me of. Do you 
know I was just that age when Colonel Tre- 
dennis saw me last. I was not that size or 
that shape, and my dresses used to fit, — but I 
was just that age, and just as oblivious, and 
danced with just that spirit of enjoyment." 

" You dance with just as much enjoyment 
now,'' Said Arbuthnot, " and you are quite 
as oblivious at times, though it may suit your 
fancy just at the present moment to regard 
yourself as a shattered wreck confronted with 
the ruins of your lost youth and innocence. 
I revel in that kind of thing myself at intervals, 
but it does not last." 

"No," she Said, opening her fan with a 
smile, and looking down at the Cupids and 
butterflies adorning it, " of course, it won't 
last, and I must confess that I am not 
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ordinarily given to it — ^but that man ! Do you 
know it was a curious sort of Sensation that 
came over me when I first saw him. I was 
Standing near a window, talking to half-a- 
dozen people, and really enjoying myself very 
much, — ^you know I nearly always enjoy 
myself, — and suddenly something seemed to 
make me look up — and there he stood ! " 

"It would not be a bad idea for him to 
conceal his pedestal about him and mount it 
when it became necessary for him to remain 
stationary," said Arbuthnot flippantly, and yet 
with a momentary gravity in his eyes some- 
what at variance with his speech. 

She went on as if* he had not spoken. 

" It was certainly a curious feeling/' she 
said. " Everything came to mein a flash. I 
suppose I am rather a light and frivolous 
person, not sufläciently given to reflecting on 
the passage of time, and suddenly there he 
stood, and I remembered that eight years had 
gone by, and that everything was changed." 

" A great many things can happen in eight 
years," commented Arbuthnot. 

" A great many things have happened to 
me,'' she said. " Everything has happened to 
me!" 
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" No," Said Arbuthnot, in a low, ratlier 
reflective tone, and looking as he spoke not 
at her, but at the girl whose white dress did 
not fit and who at that moment whiried 
rather breathlessly by the door. "No— not 
everything." 

" I have grown from a child to a woman," 
she Said. " I have married, I have arrived at 
matemal dignity. I don't see that there is 
anything eise that could happen — at least, 
anything comfortable." 

"No," he admitted. ''I dont think there 
is anything comfortable." 

"Well, it is very certain I don't want 
to try anything uncomfortable," she said. 
" ' Happy the people whose annals are tire- 
some.' Montesquieu says that, and it always 
Struck me as meaning something." 

" I hope it does not mean that you consider 
your annals tiresome,'* said Arbuthnot. " How 
that girl does dance ! This is the fifth time 
she has passed the door." 

" I hope her partner likes it as much as 
she does," remarked Bertha. " And as to the 
annals, I have not found them tiresome at all, 
thank you. As we happen to have come to 
retrospeet, I think I may say that I have 
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rather enjoyed myself, on the whole. I have 
had no tremendous emotions." 

" On which you may congratulate yourself," 
Arbuthnot put in. 

" I do," she responded. " I know I should 
not have liked them. I have left such things 
to-you, for instance.» 

She Said this with a little air of civil mock- 
ing which was by no means unbecoming, and 
to which her companion was well used. 

" Thank you/' he replied, amiably. *^ You 
showed consideration, of course — but that's 
your way." 

" I may not have lived exactly the kind of 
life I used to think I should live — when I was 
a school-girl/' she went on, smiling, " but who 
does ? — and who would want to when she 
attained years of discretion ? And I may not 
be exactly the kind of person I — meant to be, 
but I think I may congratulate you on that — 
and Eichard. You would never have been 
the radiant creatures you are if I had ripened 
to that State of perfection. You could not 
have bome up under it." 

She rose from her seat and took his arm. 

" No," she Said, "I am not the kind of 
person I meant to be, and Colonel Tredennis 
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has reminded me of the fact and elevated my 
spirits. Let us go and find him, and invite 
him to dinner to-morrow. He deserves it." 

As they passed the door of the dancing- 
room she paused a moment to look in, and as 
she did so caught sight of the girl in the 
white dress onee more. 

" She is not tired yet/' she said, " but her 
partner is — and so am I. If Eichard has 
come, I think I shall go home." 



CHAPTER V. 



THE AMORYS. 



Teedennis dined with them the next day, 
and many days afterwards. On meeting him, 
Richard Amory had taken one of his rather 
numerous enthusiastic fancies to him, and in 
pursuit and indulgence of this fancy could not 
see enough of him. These fanciful friendships 
were the delights of his life, and he never 
denied himself one, though occasionally they 
wore themselves out in time to give place to 
others. 

Tredennis found him as the professor had 
described him, " a bright fellow, and a hand- 
some fellow.*' He had thought that when he 
came forward to introduce himself, as he had 
done at the Gardners' reception, he had never 
seen a brighter or aore attractive human 
being. He had a dark, delicäte, eager face, soft, 
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waving hair, tossed lightly back from a fore- 
head whose beauty was almost feminine ; a 
slight, lithe figure, and an air of youth and 
alertness which would have been attraction 
enough in itself. He was interested in every- 
thing — each subject touched upon seeming to 
awaken him to enthusiasm — the Indians, the 
settlers, the agencies, the fort life — equally 
interested in each, and equally ready to con- 
front, in the most delightfully sanguine mood, 
the Problems each suggested. 

" It is worth a great deal to have an oppor- 
tunity to judge of these things from the 
inside," he said. " There are a thousand ques- 
tions I want to ask, but we shall see you 
often, of course. We must see you often. It 
will be the greatest pleasure to us." 

His first entrance into their house, the fol- 
lowing evening, was something which always 
set itself apart in Tredennis's memory. 

A gay burst of laughter greeted him as the 
parlour door was thrown open, — laughter so 
gay that the first announcement of his name 
was drowned by it, and, as he paused for a 
moment, he had the opportunity to take in 
fuUy the picture before him. The room was a 
pretty and luxurious one, its prettiness and 
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luxury wearing the air of being the result of 
natural growth, and suggesting no oppressive- 
ness of upholstery. Its comforts were evi- 
dently the outcome of the fancies and desires 
of those who lounged, or read, or talked in 
it, and its knick-knacks and follies were all 
indicative of some charming whim carried 
out with a delightful freedom from reason 
which was their own excuse. 

In the open fire-place a bright wood fire 
burned, and upon the white wolf skin before 
it Eichard Amory lay at unconventional füll 
length, with his hands clasped lightly under 
his head, evidently enjoying to the utmost the 
aase of his position, the glow of the fire, and 
the jest of the moment, while near him, in an 
easy-chair, sat Arbuthnot. Both of them 
looked at Bertha, who stood with one hand 
resting on the low mantel. 

" I have been waiting for a long time/' 
Tredennis heard her say, and then as the ser- 
vant announced his name again she stopped 
speaking, and came forward to meet him, 
while Richard sprang lightly to his feet. 

" I will teil you at the outset,^' she said^ 
"that it isnot one of the time-honoured cus- 
toms of Washington for people to receive their 
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guests with this ingenuous and untrammelled 
freedom, but " 

" But she has been telling us a story," put 
in Eichard, shaking hands with him ; " and 
she told it so well that we forgot the time. 
And she must teil it again." 

" It is not worth telling again," she said, as 
they retumed to the fire ; " and, besides, I 
told it to you in the strictest confidence. And 
if that is not reason enough, I don't mind con- 
fessing that it is a story which doesn't exhibit 
me in an amiable light. It shows a temper 
and viciousness that you count among your 
home comforts, and don't feel it decent to 
display for the benefit of any one but your 
immediate relatives." 

Tredennis looked down at her curiously. 
His first glance at her had shown him that 
to-night she was even farther removed from 
his past than she had seemed before. Her 
rieh dress showed flashes of bright colour, her 
eyes were alight with some touch of excite- 
ment, and her little wrists were covered with 
pretty barbarities of bangles and charms 
which jingled as she moved. 

" I should like to hear the story/' he said. 

" It is a very good story," commented 
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Arbuthnot, laughing ; " I think I would teil 
it over again." 

"Oh, yes/' said Eichard; "Colonel Tre- 
dennis must hear it/^ 

Bertha looked across at Tredennis, and as 
she did so he saw in her eyes what he had 
Seen the night before and had not understood, 
but which dawned upon him now — a slight 
smiling defiance of his thoughts, whatsoever 
they might be. 

" You won't like it," she said ; " but you 
shall hear it, if you wish. It is about a great 
lady " 

**That will add to the interest/' said 
Tredennis. '* You have great ladies in 
Washington ? " 

" It is infinitely to our credit that they are 
only occasional incidents," she answered, " and 
that they don't often last long. When one 
considers the number of quiet, domesticated 
women who find themselves launched sud- 
denly, by some wave of chance, into the whirl 
of public life, one naturally wonders that we 
are not afflicted with some very great ladies 
indeed, but it must be confessed we have far 
less to complain of in that respect than might 
be expected." 

G 2 
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" But this particulax great lady ? " said 
Tredennis. 

" Is one of the occasional incidents. Some 
one Said that our society was led by be wildered 
Europeans and astonished Americans — Ameri- 
cans astonished to find themselves suddenly 
bearing the responsibility of the highest posi- 
tions, and Europeans bewildered by being 
called upon to adjust themselves to startling 
novelties in manners and eustoms. This great 
lady is one of the astonished Americans, 
and, privately, she is very much astonished, 
indeed." 

Arbuthnot laughed. 

" You will observe/' he commented, ** that 
Mrs. Amory's remarks are entirely unbiased 
by any feminine prejudices/' 

" You will observe," said Bertha, " that Mr. 
Arbuthnot's remarks are entirely unbiased by 
any prejudice in favour of my reliability of 
Statement. But," she added, with a delusive 
air of amiable candour, " I am sure you cannot 
deny that I was very civil to her." 

" I have not a doubt of it," responded 
Arbuthnot. ** And I don't mind adding that 

« 

I should like to have been there to see." 
'^ Colonel Tredennis shall judge," she said. 
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"whether it would have been really worth 
while. I will make the story brief. Last sea- 
son the great lady gave me cause to remember 
her. We had not met, and to please a friend> 
I called upon her. We found her in her 
drawing-room, engaged in entertaining two 
newly arrived attacMs. They seemed to 
interest her. I regret to say that we did not. 
She did not hear our names when the servant 
announeed them, and the insignificance of our 
general bearing was against us. I think it 
must have been that, for we were compara- 
tively well dressed — at least, Miss Jessup's 
description of our costumes in the Wahash 
Times gave that Impression the following 
week. Perhaps we looked timid and unaceus- 
tomed to *the luxurious trophies from many 
climes' (Miss Jessup again) surrounding us. 
The ingenuous niodesty of extreme youth 
which you may have observed " 

" Kepeatedly," replied Arbuthnot. 

" Thank you. But I suppose it told against 
me on this occasion. Our respectable attire 
and air of general worthiness availed nothing. 
The great lady rose, stared at us, gave us her 
finger-ends, called us by names which did 
not belong to us, and sat down again, tuming 
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her back upon us with much frankness, and 
resuming her conversation with the attCLchSs, 
not interrupting it to address six words to us 
during the three minutes we remained. That 
is the first half of the story." 

" It promises well for the second half/' said 
Tredennis. 

" The second is my half," said Bertha. 
" Later, she discovered our real names and 
the fact that — shall I say that Miss Jessup 
knew them, and thought them worthy of 
mention in the Wabash Times ? That would 
perhaps be a good way of putting it. Then 
she called, but did not see me, as I was out. 
We did not meet again until this aftemoon. 
I was making the Cabinet calls, and had the 
pleasure of encountering her at the house of 
the Secretary of War. Perhaps Miss Jessup 
had sent her a copy of the Wahash Times 
yesterday, with the society column marked — I 
don't know. But she was pleased to approach 
me. I received her advances with the mild 
consideration of one who sees a mistake made, 
but is prevented by an amiable delicacy from 
correcting it, and observing this, she was led 
into the indiscretion of saying, with graceful 
leniency, that she feared I did not know her. 
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I think it is really there that my half begins. 
I smiled with flattering incredulity, and said : 
' That would be very stränge in a Washing- 
tonian.' 

" * When you called ' she began. 

" I looked at her with a blush, as of slight 
embarrassment, which seemed to disturb her. 

" ' You have not forgotten that you called ? ' 
she remarked chillingly. 

*' ' It would have been impossible for me to 
forget anything so agreeable/ 1 said, as though 
in delicately eager apology. * I am most un- 
lucky. It was some more fortunate person.' 

" ' But/ she said, * I returned the visit/ 

" ' I received your card,' I replied, smiling 
ingenuously into her eyes, *and it reminded 
me of my delinquency. Of course I knew it 
was a mistake/ 

" And after I had smiled into her eyes for a 
second or so longer, she began to understand, 
and I think by this time it is quite clear to 
her/' 

" There must be a moral to that," com- 
mented Tredennis. 

"There is," she responded, with serene 
readiness. " A usefiil one. It is this : It is 
always safe — in Washington — to be civil to 
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the respectably clad. If the exigencies of 
public Position demand that you receive, not 
the people you wish to see, or the pepple who 
wish to see you, but the respectably clad, it 
is well to deal in glittering generalities of 
good manners, and even — ^if you choose to 
go so far — good feeling. There are numbers 
of socially besieged women in Washington 
who actually put the good feeling first, but 
the Government cannot insist on that, you 
know, so it remains a matter of taste." 

" If you could draw the line " began 

Eichard* 

'* There is no line," said Bertha, " so you 
can't draw it. And it was not myself I 
avenged this aftemoon, but — the respectably 
clad." 

**And before she became an astonished 
American," put in Arbuthnot, ** this mistaken 
person was possibly " 

Bertha interposed, with a pretty gesture 
which set all the bangles jingling. 

" Ah," she said, " but we have so little to do 
with that, that I have not even the pleasure 
of using it in my arguments against her. The 
only thing to be reasonably required of her 
now is that she should be sufiiciently well- 
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mannered during her career. She might as- 
sume her deportment with her position, and 
dispose of it at a sacrifice afterwards. Imagine 
what a field in the way of advertisement, for 
instance : * For sale. A neatly fitting suit of 
good manners. Used through one adminis- 
tration« Somewhat worn through active 
Service, but still equal to much wear and 
tear/ " 

That which Struck Tredennis more forcibly 
than all eise was her habit of treating every- 
thing lightly, and he observed that it was a 
habit Arbuthnot shared with her. The inti- 
macy existing between the two seemed an 
unusual one, and appeared to have established 
itself through slow and gradual growth. It 
had no ephemeral air, and bore • somehow the 
impress of their having shared their experi- 
ences in common for some time. Beneath the 
very derision which marked their treatment of 
each other was a Suggestion of unmistakable 
good fellowship and quick appreciation of 
each other's moods. When Bertha made a 
fanciful speech, Arbuthnot's laugh rang out 
even before Eichard's, which certainly was 
ready enough in response ; and when Arbuth- 
not vouchsafed a semi-serious remark, Bertha 
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gave him an undivided attention which ex- 
pressed her belief that what he said would be 
worth listening to. Amory's province it seemed 
to be to delight in both of them — ^to admire 
their readiness, to applaud their jests, and 
to encourage them to display their powers. 
That he admired Arbuthnot immensely was 
no less evident than that no gift or grace of 
Bertha's was lost upon him. 

His light-hearted, inconsequent enjoyment 
of the pleasure of the moment impressed 
Tredennis singularly. He was so ready to be 
moved by any passing zephyr of sentiment or 
emotion, and so entirely and sweet-temperedly 
free from any fatiguing effeet when the breeze 
had once swept over him. 

** All that I have to complain of in you two 
people," he said gaily, in the course of the 
evening, " is that you have no sentiment— 
none whatever/' 

•^ We axe füll of it/' said Arbuthnot, ** both 
of US — ^but we conceal it, and we feel that it 
makes us interesting. Nothing is more inter- 
esting than repressed emotion. The appear- 
ance of sardonic coldness and stoicism which 
has deceived you is but a hoUow mockery ; 
beneath it I secrete a maelstrom of impas- 
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sioned feeling and a mausoleum of blighted 
hopes/* 

" There is a fashion in emotions as in every- 
thjng eise/' said Bertha. " And sentiment is 
*out.' So is stateliness. Who would submit 
to stateliness in these days ? It was the 
highest aim of cur great-grandmothers to be 
•stately, but stateliness went out with ruffles 
and the minuet, and a certain kind of Eoman 
nose you find in all portraits taken in the 
reigns of the Georges. Now we are sprightly. 
It is imperative that we should be sprightly. 
I hope you are prepared to be sprightly 
Colonel Tredennis.'* 

He was very conscious of not looking so. In 
fact, the idea was growing upon him that upon 
the whole his grave face and large figure were 
rather out of place among all this airy hadi- 
nage. His predominant feeling was that his 
unfortunate tendency to seriousness and 
silence was not a Washingtonian quality, and 
augured poorly for his fature. Here were 
people who could treat lightly, not only their 
subjects, but themselves and each other. The 
fire-lit Toom, with its trifles and knick-knacks 
and oddities ; the graceful, easy figure of 
Richard Amory lounging idly in his chair, 
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Bertha with hex bright dress and fantastic little 
Ornaments flashing and jingling, Arbuthnot 
smiling faintly, and touching bis moustache 
with a long fair band — each and all sug- 
gested to bim in some wbimsical, vague 
fashion that he was too large and not pliable 
enough for bis surroundings, and that if he 
moved he might upset sometbing, or tread upon . 
some sparkling, not too substantial theory. 

" I am afraid I am not as well prepared as 
I might be," he answered. " Do you always 
find it easy ? " 

"II'' she returned. " Oh, perfectly ! it is 
only Mr. Arbuthnot wbo finds it difficult — 
being a prey to bis feelings. In bis moments 
of deep mental anguish, the sprigbtliness 
which Society demands of bim is a thing from 
which bis soul recoils/* 

Shortly affcer dinner, Arbuthnot went away. 
He had a final call to make upon some friends 
wbo were going away, after having taken an 
active part in the inaugural ceremonies and 
ball. It appeared that they had come from 
the West, with the laudable intention of 
making the most of these festivities, aj^id that 
he had feit it bis duty to do bis utmost for 
their entertainment. 
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*Vl hope they enjoyed themselves," said 
Bertha, as he stood making his adieux. 

'* Well," was his reply, " it strikes me' they 
did. I took them to the Treasury, and the 
Patent Office, and the Army and Navy 
Department, and up into the dorne of the 
Capitol, and into the Senate and the House, 
and they heard the inaugural address, and 
danced at the ball, and saw the ex-President, 
and bonght photographs of the new one, and 
tired themselves out, and are going home 
a party of total wrecks, but without a thing 
on their consciences, so I think they must have 
enjoyed themselves. I hope so. I didn't. I 
don't grudge them anything, but it is the 
ninetieth time I have been throu^ the 
Treasury, and the twentieth time I have 
climbed to the dome — and the exercise has 
lost its freshness." 

After he had left the room, he returned, 
drawing from the pocket of his rather dandy- 
ish light overcoat three small packages, which 
he laid on a side table. 

" This is for Janey, and this for Jack, and 
this for^arjorie," he said. " I told them they 
would find them there in the moming." 

" Thank you," answered Bertha, a^ if the 
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proceeding was one to which she was well 
accustomed. 

Vhen he was fairly gone, Richard Amory 
broke into a half-laugh. 

" What a queer fellow he is 1 " he said. 

Bertha retumed to her place by the fire, 
taking from the mantel a little screen of pea- 
cock feathers and shading her face with it. 

" Do you know," she said, " that he rarely 
leaves the house without one of us making 
that remark, and yet it always has an illusive 
air of being entirely new." 

'* Well," remarked Richard, " he is a queer 
fellow, and there's no denying it. Imagine 
a fellow like that cooUy rambling about with 
neat packages of bonbons in his fastidious 
overcoat pocket, to be bestowed on children 
without any particular claim on him. Why 
does he do it ? " 

** It doesn't exactly arise from enthusiasm 
awakened by their Infant charms," said Bertha. 
*' and he never profesöed that it did." 

'*But he must care for them a little," 
retumed Richard. 

•' The fact is that you don't know what he 
cares for," said Bertha, " and it is rather one 
of his fascinations. I suppose that is really 
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what we mean by saying he is a queer 
fellow." 

" At all events/' said Richard, amiably, 
"he is a nice fellow, and one can manage to 
subsist on that. All I complain of is that he 
hasn't any object. A man ought to have an 
object — two or three, if he likes." 

" He doesn't like," said Bertha, " for he 
certainly hasn't an object — though, after all 
that belongs to his mode of life." 

** I should like," said Tredennis, " to know 
something of the mode of life of a man 
who hasn't an object." 

" You will gain a good deal of infonnation 
on the subject if you remain long in Washing- 
ton," answered Bertha. " We generally have 
either too many objects or none at all. If it 
is not your object to get into the White 
House, or the Cabinet, or somewhere eise, it is 
probably your fate to be installed in a ' depart- 
ment,' and, as you cannot hope to retain your 
Position through any particular circumspect- 
ness or fitness for it, you have not any object 
left you." 

" The fact is," said Richard, '* it would 
have been a great deal better for Larry if he 
had stayed where he was and fought it out." 
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" The fact is," said Bertha, " it would be a 
great deal better for nine out of ten of the 
rest if they stayed where they were. And 
when Larry came, he did not come under 
specially exhilarating circumstances, and just 
then I suppose it seemed to him that the 
rest of his life was not worth much to 
him." 

'* It has Struck me/' said Eichard, reflec- 
tively, " that he had a blow of some sort 
about that time — something apart from the 
loss of his fortune. I am not sure but that I 
once heard some wandering rumour of there 
being a young woman somewhere " 

" üh 1 " said Bertha, in a low, rather hurried 
voiee, " he had a blow. There is no mistake 
about that — he had a blow, and there was 
a good deal in him that did not survive it.'* 

" And yet he doesn't strike you as being 
that sort of fellow," said Richard, still in 
reflection. " You wouldn't think of him 
as being a fellow with a grief." 

Bertha broke into delighted laughter. 

" A grief 1 " she exclaimed. ** That is very 
good. I wish he had heard it. A grief ! I 
wonder what he would do with it in his 
moments of recreation — at receptions, for 
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instance, and mvMcales^ and germans. He 
might conceal it in his opera hat, but I am 
afraid it would be in the way. Poor Larry ! 
Griefs are as much out of fashion as stateliness, 
and he not only couldn't indulge in one if he 
would, but he wouldn't if he could." 

" Well, how would you put it," said Kichard, 
*' if you did not call it a grief ? " 

Bertha laughed again. 

" If I put it at all," she answered, " I would 
say that he had once been very uncomfort- 
able, but had discreetly devoted himself to 
getting over it, and had succeeded decently 
well — and last, but not least, I would add 
that it would be decidedly difficult to make 
him uncomfortable again." 

Tredennis found it impossible to avoid 
watching her with grave interest each time 
she spoke or moved. He was watching her 
now with a sort of aside sensibility to her 
bright drapery, her flashing, tinkling wrists, 
and her screen of peacock feathers. 

"She is very light," he was saying in- 
wardly. 

She tumed to him with a smile. 

" Would he strike you as ' a fellow with a 
grief ' ? " she inquii^d. 
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" No," he answered ; " I cannot say he 
would/' 

" No," she Said, *' that is certain enough. 
If you went away and never saw him again, 
you would remember just this of him — ^if you 
remembered him at all : that his clothes 
fitted him well, that he had an agreeable 
laugh, that he had a civil air of giving you 
his attention when you spoke, and — nothing 
eise." 

"And that is not all there is of him?" 
Tredennis asked. 

She looked down at her feather screen, still 
smiling slightly. 

"No,'' she answered, rather slowly, "not 
quite all, but even I don't quite know how 
much more there is, and Richard, who has 
known him at intervals all his life, lapses 
into speaking of him as ' a fellow with a 
grief.' " 

Richard rose' from his chair. 

" Oh," he Said, with much cheerfulness, 
"there is no denying that you two are the 
outgrowth of an eflfete civilisation. You are 
always arriving at logical deductions con- 
cerning each other, and you have a tendency 
to the derision of all the softer emotions. 
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You are a couple of world-worn creatures, and 
it is leffc to me to represent the youth and 
ardour of the family/* 

''That is true," said Bertha, in her soft 
mocking voice. " We are battered and 
worldly wise — and we have no object/' 

" But I have/' said Richard, "and if Colonel 
Tredennis will come up stairs with me, I will 
show him what a few of them are, if he takes 
an interest in such things." 

"What," said Bertha, "the laboratory, or 
the library, or " 

" All of them/' he answered, " including 
the new collection." And he tumed upon 
Tredennis the brightest imaginable smile. 

Tredennis left his chair in response to it. 

" I am interested in all collections, more or 
less,'' he said. 

" So am I," said Bertha — " more or less." 
And they went out of the room with this 
little gibe in their ears. 

Before the conclusion of his visit to the 
domains up stairs, Tredennis had leamed a 
great deal of Richard Amory. He had found 
that he had a taste for mechanics, a taste for 
science, a taste for literature. He had a geo- 
logical cabinet, an entomological collection, a 
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coUection of coins, of old books, of old 
engravings, aU in difierent stages of incom- 
pleteness. He had, even, in his small work- 
room, the unfinished modeis of an invention 
or two, each of which he was ready to explain 
with an enthusiasm which flamed up as the 
demands of the moment required, in the 
most delightful and inspiring manner. 

" I shall finish them all, one of these days/' 
he Said, blithely. *^ I am always interested in 
one or the other, and they give me an objeet. 
And, as I said down stairs, what a man 
wants is an objeet. That is what Lany Stands 
in need of. Give him an objeet, and he would 
not indulge in that cold-blooded introspection 
and retrospection. Bertha has told him so 
herseif," 

" They are very good friends," said Tre- 
dennis. 

" Oh, yes ! They are fond of each other, 
in their way. It is their way to jeer a good 
deal, but they would stand by each other, 
I fancy, if the time came when it was 
needful." 

He referred, in the course of the conversa* 
tion, to his profession, and his reference to it 
caused Tredennis to class it in his mind, in 
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some way or other, with the unfinished modeis 
and incomplete collections. 

" I can't say J like the law/' he said, *' but 
it was a sort of final resource. I tried medi- 
cine for a while, — took a course of lectures, — 
but it didn t suit me. And then two or three 
other things turned up, but I didn't seem to 
suit them. And so it ended in my choosing 
law, or letting it choose me. I don't know 
that I am exactly a success at it. It's well 

we don't depend on it. Bertha '' He 

broke oflf rather suddenly, and began again 
at once. "I have plans which, if they 
are as successful as they promise to be. 
will change the aspect of afiairs." And he 
laughed exultantly. 

On their way down stairs, they came upon 
an open door, which had been closed as they 
went up. It opened into a large, cheerful 
room, with gay pictures on the walls, and a 
high brass fender guarding the glowing fire, 
before which a figure sat in a low rocking- 
chah-, holding a chüd in its arms. 

"That is the nursery," said Eichard. 
" Bertha, what is the matter with Janey ? " 

It was Bertha who sat in the rocking-chair, 
and as she turned her face quietly towards 
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them, Tredennis feit himself betrayed into a 
slight Start. Neither her eyes nor her colour 
were as bright as they had been down stairs. 
She had taken oflF her omameiits, and they lay 
in a small glittering heap upon the stand at 
her side. The child's head rested upon her 
breast, and her bare arm and band held its 
body in an easy position with a light, close, 
accustomed touch. She spoke in a soft, 
lowered voice. 

" Janey is nervous to-night/' she answered. 
" She cannot go to sleep, and I am trying to 
quiet her. Will you excuse me if I do not 
come down ? She really needs me.'* 



CHAPTER VI. 



MR. ARBUTHNOT. 



When Tredennis found himself standing 
out in the street, half an hour later, it was 
this picture which remained in his mind, and 
no other. If an effort had been required to 
retain the impression upon his mental retina, 
he would have made the effort with the de- 
liberate Intention of excluding all eise, but 
no effort was needed. 

" I suppose it is sentiment," he said, taking 
his eigar out of his mouth, and looking up 
at the starlit sky. "I have no doubt it is 
sentiment. A man who has lived mooning 
alone as long as I have, drifts in that direction 
naturally, I suppose. And I am a rigid, old- 
fashioned fellow. I don't fit in with the rest 
of it. But, with her child in her arms and 
her gewgaws laid on the table, I seemed to 
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see something I knew. TU think of that, and 
not of the other." 

It was just at this moment that he caught 
sight of a figure approaching him from a dis- 
tance of a few yards. It was the figure of a 
man, wrapped in a cloak and Walking with 
bent head at a leisurely pace, which argued 
that he was deep in meditation. As it drew 
nearer, Tredennis recognised something fami- 
liär in its outlines, and before it had taken 
half a dozen steps forward, the head was 
raised suddenly, almost as if attracted by 
something in his gaze, and he recognised 
the Professor, who, seeing him, came towards 
him at once, and laid a friendly band on 
his Shoulder. 

" You are Coming away from the house, are 
you ? " he said. " I might have known I 
should have the chance of meeting you when 
I came out to take my ramble before going to 
bed. I do it every night. I find I sleep 
better for it. Perhaps Bertha told you." 

*' No," answered Tredennis ; " I had not 
been told of it." 

The Professor gave him a little Impetus 
forward with the band he still kept on his 
Shoulder. 
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" Walk on with 'me," he said. " What I 
like is the deserted look of things, and the 
silence. There is nothing more silent and 
deserted than such a street as this at night. 
There is a quiet and emptiness about it which 
impress themselves on you more than the 
stillness of a desert. Perhaps it is the sleep 
around you in the houses, — the people who 
have lost their hold on the world and life for 
the time being. They are far enough away 
by this time, most of them, and we are no 
more certain where they are than we shall 
be affcer they have lain down for the last 
time. How did you find Bertha ? " 

His voiee changed as he asked the question, 
dropping its key somewhat ; and, quiet though 
its tone was, Tredennis thought he recognised 
a faint Suggestion of consciousness in it. 

" She looked very well," he answered. 
" And was very bright." 

" She is generally that,'* said the professor. 
'' Who was there ? '' 

" A Mr. Arbuthnot." 

" Arbuthnot 1 Yes ; to be sure. He gene- 
rally is there. He is a relative of Richard's. 
They are fond of him. I was to have been 
there myself, but I had a previous engage- 
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ment. And I suppose they made light of 
each other, as usual ? '' 

'* You mean '' hegan Tredennis. 

" Arbuthnot and Bertha. They always do 
it, and Richard looks on and enjoys it. He 
is a queer fellow." 

" Mr. Amory ? " Tredennis questioned, 
uncertainly. 

" No, no ; Arbuthnot. He is a queer 
fellow, Arbuthnot." 

Tredennis laughed 

" That is what they said in the house," he 
responded, 

" Well, it's true," said the professor, re- 
flectively, " and there is no denying it." 

"They said that, too," said Tredennis. 
** And Mrs. Amory added that it was a habit 
they had." 

" I . don't know," said the professor, still 
keeping his hand on Tredennis's Shoulder, and 
seeming-to study the pavement as he walked. 
*' I don't know what the man has done with 
his past, and I don't know what he is going 
to do with his future. I don*t think he 
knows about the future himself." 

" It Struck me,*' said Tredennis, — " I don't 
know why, — that he did not care." 
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" That's it/' Said the professor. " He doesn't 



care." 



They walked a few steps in silence, and 
then he went on : 

'* He never will care," he said, " unless 
something happens to rouse him/' 

" I am obliged to confess," said Tredenms, 
" that I am afraid I am prepared to underrate 
him. And it seemed to me that there wasn't 
much in him to rouse." 

"Oh, you'Il underrate him," retumed the 
professor, " at first. And you may never get 
over it ; but there are also ten chances to one 
that you do. I did." 

" You began by underrating him ? " 

" I don't overrate him now," said the pro- 
fessor. " I don't know that I am particularly 
fond of him, though there have been moments 
— just moments — when I have been threat- 
ened with it. But I have come to the con- 
clusion that there is something in* him to 
rouse, and that it wouldn't be the wisest thing 
in the world to rouse it." 

"Do you mean," said Tredennis, slowly, 
" that it would take a woman to rouse it ? " 

" Yes," answered the professor, just as 
slowly, " it would take a woman. And there 
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are circumstances under which it would be 
better for the woman if she let what she 
might rouse lie and sleep." 

" For instance ? " said Tredennis, with a 
fierce leap of every pulse in bis body. 

"If," said the professor, deliberately, " if 
sbe were not free to give what bis feebng for 
her demanded/' 

He paused to turn Tredennis round. 

" Confound him/' he said, with a curiously 
irritable seriousness. " If he onee reached a 
white heat, — that fellow with bis objectless 
follies, and bis dress-coat, and bis white 
necktie, and bis opera hat under bis arm, — if 
be once forgot them and himself, it would be 
her fate to remember him as long as her 
life should last." 

" Her fate ? " said Tredennis. 

" I said it would have to be a woman,*' 
said the professor. ** I should not like it to 
be a woman I feit an interest in. We have 
reached the end of the block. Let us walk 
back again." 

When he spoke again, it was of Richard 
Amory, not of Arbuthnot. 

" You went up stairs into the Museum, as 
Bertha calls it ? " he said. 
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" Yes," answered Tredennis ; " and into 
the work-room." 

** And saw the modeis, and the coUections, 
and the books ? " 

" Yes." 

" He has a good many enthusiasms, 
Richard," said the professor. " They might 
form a coUection of themselves. He won't 
tire of life easily. He is a fine contrast 
to — ^the other." 

They were nearing the house again by this 
time, and he glanced up at its front. 

" There is a light in the nursery window," 
he said. " It must be one of Janey's restless 
nights." 

** Yes," said Tredennis. " Mrs. Amory was 
with her when we came down stairs, and 
she told US that the child was nervous and 
needed her." 

" She has wonderful patience with them/' 
said the professor, " and a sort of genius for 
understanding their vague young needs and 
desires. She never does them an injustice 
for want of thought, and never fails them. I 
have Seen her spend half an hour half-kneel- 
ing, half-sitting on the nursery floor, by one 
of them, with her arm round it, questioning 
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it, and helping it to teil its own story, in a 
way that was very motherly. There is a 
great deal of the matemal instinct in her." 

Tredennis uiade no reply, but there rose 
before his mental vision the picture before 
the nursery fire, and he saw again the soft 
close clasp of the fair hand and arm. 

"It's curious how seldom we speak of 
paternal instinct," the professor went on. " It 
is always matemal instinct. Well, it is a 
great thing. And it is a great safeguard 
where — where life is not satisfactory. And 
as one grows older, one sees a good deal of 
that. It is pitiful sometimes, when one finds 
it, as one so often does, in young things who 
haven't got over their desperate mental 
insistence on their right to be happy.^' ' 

He checked himself, with a faint laugh. 

** Im prosing, my boy," he said. " I always 
do it when I take my saunter at night. It is 
a sort of safegTiard against doing it in the 
day. And I find I am specially given to it 
when I talk of Bertha. It is the patemal 
instinct, if there is such a thing. You re- 
member how we talked of her when she 
came home from school. Do you find her 
much changed ? " 
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" She has changed# from a girl — a child, 
almost — ^to a woman," said Tredennis. 

" Yes," said the professor, " from a child to 
a woman. And yet, when you look back 
upon it, eight years is a very short time. 
Sometimes it seems only yesterday that she 
Startled me at the dinner-table by saying 
that she expected me to classify and label 
her/' 

**There have been times," said Tredennis, 
" when it seemed only yesterday to me ; but 
to-night it is something far away." 

The professor looked up at him quickly. 

"Is it?" he said. "Well, well,'' rather 
vaguely, " it is a habit they have fallen into 
— that of making light of things. It is a kind 
of fashion nowadays. She did not treat 
things lightly then, did she ? How she be- 
lieved all that she believed — ^how frankly she 
impugned your veracity in argument, without 
being at all conscious of the incivility. How 
bright her eyes and lips were when she asked 
me if she could not have the label without 
the pin. I wish " 

He stopped suddenly once more. 

"We have reached the end of the block 
again, my boy," he said, " and I have walked 
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long enough, and talked long enough. We 
must say good-night to each other." 

They were standing beneath a street-lamp, 
and having looked up at Tredennis to say 
this, he drew back a pace to look again, in 
whimsically gentle admiration of bis stalwart 
proportions. 

" Wbat a soldierly fellow you are/' he said ; 
*^and how you stand out among the rest of 
US." And then, with an odd change of man- 
ner, he drew nearer, and laid bis band on bis 
Shoulder once more. " TU say again," he said, 
"wbat I have said before. I wish you had 
been a son of mine, my boy." 

And, as he said it, there feil upon the quiet 
of the Street the sound of approaching foot- 
steps ringing on the pavement, and, tuming 
instinctively towards them, each saw an easily 
recognised masculine figure, which, reaching 
the house ip which the Amorys lived, paused 
for a moment beneath the lighted window, and 
flung forth to the night, airily and by no 
means unmusically, a few bars of one of the 
populär airs from a gay French opera, and 
then crossing the street, applied a latch-key to 
the door of the opposite house, and entering, 
closed it 
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" The fellow has a pleasant voice," said the 
Professor. " It is a voice you like to hear. 
And that is one of his whims." 

"I thought I recognised the figure/' said 
Tredennis. " It is " 

" Arbuthnot/' said the professor. " Arbuth- 
not." 

And then they parted. 



VOL. I. 



CHAPTER VII. 



BERTHA's HOME. 



To Tredehnis the next three months were 
füll of event. It was mostly quiet event, and 
yet, as day foUowed day, he was conscious 
that, in each twenty-four hours, he lived 
through some new mental experience which 
lef t its mark upon him. The first two weeks 
seemed to make his old, regulär, routine- 
governed life a thing of the far past, from 
which he was entirely separated by ä gulf 
which it would be impossible to recross. He 
awakened to a recognition of this at the end 
of the second week, and told himself that the 
feeling was due to the complete novelty of his 
surroundings and their natural influences upon 
him. He found himself placed among people 
whose lives, ambitions, and interests were all 
new to him, and of a kind with which he had 
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never before been thrown into close contact 
for a length of time sufficient to allow of 
analysis. In bis first visit to Wasbington he 
had regarded its peculiarities merely as an 
amateur and a visitor ; now be saw and studied 
tbem from a different'stand-point. Tbe public 
buildings were no longer mere edifioes in bis 
eyes, but developed into tremendous communi- 
ties, regulated by a tremendous System for 
whicb there could be no medium or indefinite 
Standing, but wbich must either be a tremen- 
dous credit or a tremendous discredit to itself 
and tbe power it represented. The human 
side of tbe place grew and impressed itself 
upon bim. He began to feel the füll signifi- 
cance of the stream of humanity whicb ebbed 
and flowed to and from these buildings at 
stated hours in the day. After a few after- 
noon walks on the Avenue, he could recognise 
many a face that passed bim, and comprehend 
something of what it typified. He could 
Single out the young woman who supported 
her family upon her salary, and the young 
woman who bought her ribbons with it ; the 
widow whose pay fed half a dozen children, 
and the busbaud whose earnings were appro- 
priated by a wife of fashionable aspiratious ; 
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the man of broken career, whose wasted 
ambitioDS and frustrated purposes were buried 
in the monotonous routine of a Government 
clerkship, and who asked and hoped for no 
greater boon than to be permitted to hold his 
place through as much of the future as 
remained to him. It was an orderly and re- 
spectably dressed crowd, as a rule, but there 
was many a sad face to be seen in it, and 
many an anxious and disappointed one. It 
never failed to interest Tredennis, and he took 
his afternoon walk so often at the same hour 
that the passers-by began to know his tall, 
soldierly figure and sunbrowned face, and 
rather expected to encounter them ; and when 
the newspapers had referred to him on a 
dozen occasions or so, there were not a few 
who recognised him, and pointed him out to 
each other as something of a celebrity and a 
hero, and so worth seeing. 

This general knowledge which people seemed 
to have of one an other was one thing which 
Struck him as peculiarly local. It was the 
rule, and not the exception, that in Walking 
out he met persons he knew or knew of, and 
he found it at no time difl&cult to discover the 
names and positions of those who attracted 
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bis attention. Almost all noticeable and 
numerous unnoticeable persons were to be 
distinguished in some way from their fellows. 
The dark, sinewy man he observed standing 
on the Steps of a certain family hotel, was a 
noted New England Senator; his companion 
was the head of an important department; 
the man who stood near was the private 
secretary of the President, or the editor of 
one of the dailies, or a man with a much- 
discussed claim against the Government ; the 
handsome woman whose carriage drew up 
before a fashionable millinery establishment 
was the wife of a foreign diplomate, or of a 
well-known politician, or of a member of the 
Cabinet ; the woman who crossed her path as 
she got out was a celebrated female-suffragist, 
or female physician or lawyer, or perhaps that 
much talked of will-o'-the-wisp, a female 
lobbyist ; and eight persons out of every ten 
passing them knew their names and not a little 
of their private history. So much was crowded 
wdthin a comparatively limited radius that it 
was not easy for any person or thing worthy 
of note to be lost or hidden from the 
public eye. 

By the most natural gradations, Tredennis 
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found the whole tenor of bis existence changed 
in this atmosphere. His fixed habits of life 
gave way before the influences surrounding 
bim. 

One of tbe most subtle of tbese influences 
was tbat of bis intimacy witb tbe members of 
tbe Amory bousebold, wbieb grew as be bad 
not at all anticipated tbat it would. He bad 
tbougbt of tbe aequaintance in tbe first place 
as one not likely to ripen into anytbing beyond 
its ratber conventional significance. Perbaps, 
on tbe wbole, be bad been content to let it 
rest as it was, feeling only balf-consciously 
tbat be sbould be in a quieter frame of 
mind and less liable to vague pangs and 
disappointments. 

" It is all different," be bad said to bimself. 
" And it is all over. It is better tbat it sbould 
remain as it is." 

But after bis first visit, Kicbard did not 
cboose to lose sigbt of bim. It was bis fancy 
to seek bim out and make mucb of and take 
possession of bim, witb an amiability and 
frank persistence in tbe cbase wbicb were at 
once complimentary and engaging. 

" Look bere ! " be would say, baving 
foUowed bim up to reproacb bim. '' You don't 
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suppose we intend to be treated in this 
rnanner ? We won't hear of it. We want 
you. Your stalwart solidity is what we have 
been needing to give us weight and balance. 
Only yesterday Bertha was holding you up to 
Arbuthnot as a model of steadfastness of pur- 
pose. We thought we were going to see you 
every other day, at least, and you have not 
been near us for a week. Bertha wonders 
what we have been guilty of." 

And then he would be carried up to lunch 
or dinner, or to spend the evening ; and each 
vißit resulted in another and another, until it 
graduaUy became the most natural thing in 
the World that he should drop in at odd hours, 
because it seemed that he was always expected, 
and he appeared to have a place among them. 

" Do you know what we shall do with you 
if you remain here a year ? " Bertha had said 
to him at the outset. '^ We shall domesticate 
you. We not only domesticated Mr. Arbuth- 
not, but we appropriated him. We feel that 
we have invested largely in him, and that he 
ought to respect our rights and pay interest. 
Sometimes I wonder how he likes it, and just 
now it oceurs to me to wonder how you would 
like it." 
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*'The question is," Tredennis answered, 
" how you would like it." 

He waÄ always conscious of a silent distaste 
for being compared to Mr. Arbuthnot, and he 
was also always conscious of the youthful 
weakness of the feeling. 

" It is the kind of thing which belongs to 
a younger man/' he used to say to himself. 
''^ It is arrant foUy, and yet I am not fond of 
the fellow." 

But, as Bertha had predicted, he became in 
a manner domesticated in the household. 
Perhaps the truth was that his natural tend- 
ency was towards the^ comfort and easy com- 
munion of home life. He was a little surprised 
to find himself develop a strong fancy for 
children. He had never been averse to them, 
but he had known nothing of them, and had 
never suspected himself of any definite dispo- 
sition to fondness for them. After he had 
watched Bertha's during a few visits, he began 
to like them, and to be oddly interested in 
their sayings and doings. He discovered Jack 
to be a decidedly sturdy and masculine little 
feUow, with rather more than his share of 
physical strength and beauty ; and, making 
amicable advances towards him, was met half- 
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way with a fearless readiness which was very 
attractive. Then he made friends with Janey, 
and found himself still more interested. Her 
childish femininity was even better worth 
studying than Jack's miniature manhood. 
She was a small, gentle creature, with clinging 
hands and much faith, but also with a delight- 
ful sense of infantile dignity, and the friend- 
ship which established itself between them 
was a very absorbing sentiment. It was not 
long before it became an understood thing 
among the juvenile portion of the establish- 
ment that Tredennis was to be counted among 
the spoils. His incoming was greeted with 
rapture, his outgoing was regarded as a species 
of calamity only to be borne because it was 
nnavoidable. He could teil stories of Indians 
and bears, and on more than one occasion was 
decoyed into the nursery, and found to be not 
entirely without resources in the matter of 
building forts with blocks, and defending them 
against aboriginal warriors with tin soldiers. 
His own sense of enjoyment of the discovery 
of these accomplishments in himself fiUed him 
with a whimsical plea&ure. He began to carry 
toys in his pockets, and became a connoisseur 
of such dainties as were considered haimless 
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to the juvenile Constitution ; and after having 
been reproved by Janey, on two or three occa- 
«ions, for the severity of bis air, be began also 
to bave a care that the expression of his coun- 
tenance should be less serious and more likely 
to win the approval of innocent smaU creatures, 
who considered gravity uncalled-for and mys- 
terious. At first he had seemed to learn but 
little of Bertha herseif, notwithstanding that 
a day seldom passed without their meeting, 
and there were times when he fancied he had 
determined that there was but little to learn. 
The gaieties of the season over, she announced 
her Intention of resting ; and her manner of 
accomplishing this end was to inaugurate a 
series of small festivities, with a result of 
occupying eaeh dayuntil midnight. She gave 
small, informal dinners, suppers, and teas to 
the favoured few who would be most likely to 
enjoy and find them exhilarating, and when 
she did not give a dinn-er or tea, her evenings 
were bestowed upon Arbuthnot and half a 
dozen of the inner circle, whose habit it 
was to drop in and talk polities, literature, 
or entertaining nonsense. 

At such times it was not at all unusual 
for the Professor to ramble in at about nine 
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o'clock, and profess to partake of the cup of 
tea Bertha olßfered him, and which he invari- 
ably left more than half-full upon the small 
table by his chair. His old tender interest in 
her had not lessened in degree, Tredennis 
noticed, after seeing them together on two or 
three oecasions, but it had altered in kind. 
Sometimes the look of curious speculation 
retumed to his eyes, but oftener they ex- 
pressed a patient, kindly watchfulness. It 
was not long before Tredennis began to ob- 
serve that this quietly watchful look generally 
showed itself when Arbuthnot was present. 
The first time that he feit the füll force of the 
trath of this was one evening when there had 
been only two or three callers, who had re- 
mained but a short time, going away early, 
and leaving no one in the parlours but himself, 
the Professor, and Arbuthnot. 

Arbuthnot had come in later than usual, 
and had appeared to be in an unusual mood. 
He was pale when he entered, and had no 
jesting speech to make. He took his seat by 
Bertha, and replied to her remarks with but 
little of his eustomary animation, now and 
then lapsing into silence as if he had forgotten 
his surroundings. Bertha seemed inclined to 
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let his humour pass without notice, as if it 
was not exactly a new experience, but Richard 
commented upon it. 

" Something has gone wrong/' he said. 
" What is it, Larry ? " 

" Nothing has gone wrong," Arbuthnot 
answered, with a short, cheerless laugh. ^* I 
have Seen a ghost, that is all." 

** A ghost ! " said Bertha, in a low voice, 
and then sat silent, guarding her face from 
the fire with her favourite peacock-feather 
screen. 

The Professor began to stir his tea round 
and round, which exercise was his customary 
assistance to reflection or debate. He glanced 
at the peacock-feather screen, and then at 
Arbuthnot. 

" A ghost is always an interesting scientific 
conundrum," he observed. " What form did 
it take ? " 

Arbuthnot laughed his short, cheerless laugh 
again. 

'^It took the form of a sanguine young 
man from the West," he said, *^ who has just 
come into a twelve-hundred-doUar clerkship, 
and feels that unending vistas of fortune lie 
before him. He was in such good spirits 
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about it that I rather lost my hold on myself, 
and Said things I might as well have left 
unsaid." 

" What did you say ? " Richard asked. 

'* I told him that if he had money enough 
left to buy a return ticket home he had better 
buy one, and that if he had not I would lend 
it to him. I told him that at his age it wasn't 
a bad idea for a man to devote his time to 
establishing himself in some career he could 
depend on, and that, in default of having the 
energy to do that, he might reflect on the 
alternative of blowing his brains out as a 
preparation for a peaceful old age. And I told 
him that I had seisn young fellows like 
himself before, and that the end had been 
for them what it would be for him." 

" Well ? " Said Richard, as he had stopped. 

" It wasn't any use," he answered. " I 
knew it would not be when I began. I 
simply made a spectacle of myself in a quiet 
way to no purpose, and as a result I am 
uncomfortable. It was aU nonsense, but he 
reminded me " 

" Of what ? " Said Richard, since he had 
paused again. 

A peculiar expression crossed his face. 
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TredeDnis saw him glance at the peacock- 
feather screen, and as quickly glance away. 

" Of — a young fellow of his age I — used to 
know," he answered. 

" What was his story ? *' inquired Richard, 
with his usual desire for information. " Where 
is he now ? " 

" Dead," said Arbuthnot ; and, singularly 
enough, he half laughed again as he tossed 
his cigar into the grate and went to the piano. 

He began to sing in a rather low voiee, 
and while he sang the rest listened. When he 
referred to his musical efforts it was his habit 
to treat them as but trivial Performances ; but 
he allowed them to lose none of their eflfect- 
iveness through lack of care and culture. He 
knew wherein his power lay, and used it well. 
To-night, for some reason, this power was at 
its strongest, and, as he sang song after song, 
even Tredennis was compelled to acknow* 
ledge that, if it was his object to produce 
an emotional effect, he was in a fair way to 
succeed. 

Richard threw himself upon a sofa and 
gave himself up tö him with characteristic 
readiness to be moved, the professor stirred 
his tea slowly and mechanically, and Bertha 
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sat still in the shadow of her screen. But it 
was she who moved first. In the midst of one 
of the songs she left her seat, slowly crossed 
the room to the piano, and stood near it, 
leaning against the dark wall, her slight white 
%ure thrown into strong relief, her hands— 
one of them still holding the peacock-feather 
screen — ^fallen at her sides, her eyes resting 
on Arbuthnot's averted face. It seemed to 
Tredennis that she had moved in öbedience 
to some Impulse of whose power she was 
scarcely conscious. He saw that she also was 
pale, and looked worn with fatigue, and he 
was fiUed, as he had been more than once 
before, with secret resentment of the fact 
that no one but himself appeared to notice 
that she had changed even within the last 
month. 

Arbuthnot continued playing. It was evi- 
dent that she had not intended to distract 
his attention when she approached him, and 
he did not look at or speak to her. As she 
stood listening, it seemed as if she had for- 
gotten everything but the influence his voice 
exerted over her for the time being, änd that 
she aUowed it to carry her whither it would. 
Something in the soft, absorbed expression 
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of her face reminded Tredennis vaguely of 
the look she had worn when she turned to 
brood over his words on the night when he 
had feit nearest to her. He was thinking 
this when a movement from the professor 
attracted his attention — a jingling of the tea- 
spoon, a little crash, an exclamation of dismay 
and confusion, and the little stand had mys- 
teriously been overtumed, and the professor 
was ruefully bending down to pick up the 
fragments of his small cup and saucer. 

'* My dear child ! " he said to Bertha, who 
had started forward to his rescue, *' what a 
stupid old Vandal I am, and what an inse- 
cure little table to betray me with — and in 
the midst of Schubert's * Serenade/ too, which 
Mr. Arbuthnot was giving us in his most 
effective manner! Suppose you take me up 
into the nursery, as an example to the children, 
while you dry my coat." 

He went out of the room with her, his band 
upon her Shoulder, and Arbuthnot leffc the 
piano, and returned to the fire. The spell 
had been broken with the cup and saucer, 
and the " Serenade '' remained unfinished. He 
produced a fresh cigar — which luxury was 
one of many accorded him in the household — 
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lighted it, and, rather to Tredennis's surprise, 
resumed his conversation as if there had been 
no pause in it. 

" The fellow will be an annoyance to me 
every day of his life," «he said, faint lines 
showing themselves upon his forehead in 
spite of the half-smile which was meant to 
deprive them of their significance» *^ I know 
that, confound him I He is in my room, and 
I shall have the benefit of every change in 
him, and it wiU be a grind — there's no 
denying that it will be a grind." 

"I shonld like to know/' said üedennis, 
" what the ehanges will be." 

" The ehanges wül depend upon the kind 
of fellow he chances to be," said Arbuthnot. 
" There are two varieties. If there is ^ good 
deal in him, he will begiQ by being hopeful 
and working hard. He will think that he may 
make himself of value in his position and 
create a sort of career for himself. He wiU 
do more than is required of him, and neglect 
nothing. He will keep his eyes open and 
make friends of the men about him. He will 
do that for a few months, and then, suddenly, 
and for no fault whatever, one of these friends 
will be dropped out. Knowing the man to be 
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as faithful as himself, it will be a shock to hiin, 
and he will get anxious, and wony over it. 
He will see him stranded without resources — 
struggling to regain his place or get another, 
. treated with amiable tolerance when he is 
not buffeted, snubbed, and put off. He will 
see him hanging about day after day, growing 
shabbier, more care-wom, more desperate, until 
he disappears and is heard of no more, aad 
everybody is rather relieved than not. He 
may have been a famüy man, with a wife 
and half a dozen children all living decently 
on his salary. Somebody eise wanted his 
place and got it, not because of superior fit- 
ness for it, but because the opposing influence 
was stronger than his. The new man will go 
through the same experience when his tum 
comes — that is all. Well, my friend will see 
this and be anxious, and ask questions and 
find out that his chances are just the same — 
no more and no less. He will try not to 
believe it, being young enough to be betrayed 
into the foUy, and he will work harder than 
ever, and get over his blow a little until he 
sees the same thing happen again and again. 
Then he will begin to lose some of his good 
spirits ; he will be a trifle irritable at times, 
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and lines will show themselves on his face, and 
he won't be so young. When he writes to 
the girl he is in love with, — I saw a letter 
addressed to some young wöman out West, 
lying on his desk to-day, — she will notice a 
change in him, and the change will reveal 
itself more in eaeh letter ; but he will hang 
on and grind away, and each election will be 
a nightmare to him, But he will grind away. 
And, then, at last " 

He stopped and made a light, rather grace- 
fiil gesture with his fingers. 

** What then ? " demanded Tredennis, with 
manifest impatience. 

" There will be a new administration, and if 
he struggles through, it will be worse for him 
than if he were dropped, as in that case he 
throws away another four years of his life and 
all the chances for a future they might hold if 
he were free to avail himself of them." 

Tredennis stood up, looking very large 
under the influence of the feeling which dis- 
turbed him. Arbuthnot himself was not en- 
tirely unimpressed by his quiek movement 
and the energy it expressed. 

" You treat the matter coolly," he exclaimed, 
as he rose. 

K 2 
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Arbuthnot turned his attention to bis cigar. 

" Yes," he replied. " I treat it coolly. If I 
treated it warmly or hotly the effect produced 
would be about the same. My influence upon 
civil Service is just what it might be expected 
to be — and no more, Its weight is easily 
carried." 

'* I beg your pardon," said Tredennis, feeling 
the justice and adroitness of the speech. 

*' Not at aU," Arbuthnot answered. " It is 
not necessary. It makes you lose your hold 
on yourself to be brought face to face with the 
thing. It is quite natural. It has had the 
same eflfect on me, and I am a cold-blooded 
fellow, and a frivolous feUow into the bargain." 

" I have never thought of the matter be- 
fore," Said Tredennis, disturbedly. " I feel 
as if my indiflference is something to be 
ashamed of." 

" If you give your attention as a duty to 
such subjects," was Arbuthnot's response, 
" you wiU be kept actively employed. If you 
take my advice, you will let them alone." 

"The trouble is," said Tredennis, "that 
every one seems to let them alone." 

Richard regarded him, from his place on the 
sofa-cushions, delightedly. 
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" Here's an example for you, Larry," he said. 
" Profit by him. Everything is an object to 
him — everything is worth while. He is an 
example to us all. Let us all profit by him." 

" Oh, he began right," laughed Arbuthnot. 

" He began wherc you began," returned 
Richard. 

" I ? " was the airy answer — " I never 
began at all. That is my little difläculty. I 
am the other one. I told you there was 
another one. I represent him." 

Tredennis regarded him steadily. For the 
first time in the course of their acquaintanee, 
he began to suspeet him. His manner was 
too light altogether, and the odd shade which 
had fallen upon his eyes before during the 
evening showed itself again. 

** Let US hear about the other one," he said. 

" He is easily disposed of," was the answer. 
" There was nothing of him at the outset. 
He came to his place without an object. He 
liked the idea of living in Washington, and of 
spending his salary. We will say he was 
rather a well-looking young fellow, and could 
dance and sing a little, and talk decently well. 
He had no responsibilities, and never thought 
of the future. His salary clothed him, and 
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allowed him little luxuries and ordinäry 
pleasures. He spent it when he had it, and 
made debts when it was gone. Being present- 
able, he was invited out, and made himself 
useful and entertaining in a small way. When 
he thought of the possibilities of his career 
being brought suddenly to a close, he was un- 
eomfortable, so he preferred not to think of 
it. It is not a pleasant thing to reflect that a 
man has about ten years in which to begin 
life, and that after that he is ending it ; but it 
is true. What he does from twenty to thirty he 
will be likely to find he must abide by fipom 
thirty to seventy, if he lives that long. This 
man, like the better one, has thro wn away the 
years in which he might have been preparing 
himself to end decently. When they are gone 
he has nothing to show for them, and less 
than nothing. He is the feather upon the 
current, and when all is over for him, he is 
whirled out of sight and forgotten with the 
rest. And, perhaps, if he had feit there was 
any thing to be gained by his being a steady,- 
respectable fellow, he might have settled down 
into one." 

He got up suddenly, with a gesture as if he 
would shake himself free of his mood. 
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" Here," he said, " Im going ! It is quite 
time. It*s all nonsense talking it over. It is 
the old Story. I have made myself uncom- 
fortable for nothing. Confound you, Dick, 
why did you let me begin ? Say good-night 
to the professor and Mrs. Amory for me." 

" Come back ! " caUed Richard. " ßertha 
will want to hear the rest of the * Serenade ' 
when she comes down." 

** The ^ Serenade M " he said, derisively. 
" No, thank you. You have had enough of 
me, and I have had too much of myself." 

He passed into the hall just as the professor 
descended from the nursery and through the 
open door. Tredennis heard what they said 
to each other. 

" You did not finish the * Serenade,' " said 
the professor. 

" No," was the reply ; " and I am afraid 
you were resigned to it, Professor." 

" You were singing it very weU, and with 
great effect," the professor responded, amicably. 

" You are very kind to say so/' Arbuthnot 
answered. " Good-night, sir." 

" Good-night," replied the professor, as he 
entered the parlour. 

As he did so, Tredennis heard the sound of 
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feet upon the stairs, and caught a glimpse of 
Bertha's white figure as she came down. 

'' You are not going ? *' he heard her say. 

^' Yes." 

She had reached the last Step by this time, 
and stood witb her hand resting upon the 
balustrade, and she was paler than she had 
been before. 

" I — " she began — " I wanted to talk to 
you. What is it, Larry ? " 

Tredennis had never heard her call him by 
his first name before, and he feit, with a keen- 
ness which startled him, the soft naturalness 
with which it feil from her lips. 

Arbuthnot's voice itself had altered when 
he answered her. 

'* It is nothing," he said, **but that I am 
not exactly in a presentable humour, and I 
want to go and conceal myself. It is the best 
thing I can do. Good-night." 

He held out his hand, touched hers lightly, 
and then tumed away, and the door opened 
and closed after him, and Bertha came into 
the parlour, moving slowly, as if she feit 
tired. 



CHAPTER VIII. • 



FEARS AND ANXIETIES 



When Tredennis rose to take bis leave, the 
Professor rose also. 

" I will go with you," he said. '^ And if 
yöu will, you shall give me a few minutes of 
your time before going home. I have some 
new books to show you." 

They went out together, but, until tbey 
reached the other house and entered the 
library, very little was said. The catastrophe 
of the broken tea-cup, or something of greater 
moment, seemed to oecupy the professor's 
thoughts. By the time they took their accus- 
tomed chairs he appeared to have forgotten 
the new books. His thoughtful face wore so 
sadly perplexed a look that he even seemed 
older than usual. 

Tredennis awaited his first words in silenee. 
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His quiet fondness for him had become a very 
warm and tender feeling during the past 
months. It had been his pleasure to try to 
be of use to him. He had studied his needs, 
and endeavoured to supply them ; he had 
managed to share hours with him which 
might otherwise have been lonely ; he had 
brought to him the stir of the outside working 
World when he seemed to require its stimu- 
lant; he had placed his own vigour and 
endurance at his disposal without seeming to 
do so, and his eflforts at making his rather 
lonely life a brighter and more attractive 
thing had not been in vaiiL It was to him 
the Professor tumed in his moments of 
fatigue and necessity, and it was to him he 
tumed now. 

" I am going to do a curious thing," he 
Said, — " I am going to do a curious thing, but 
I think it is the best thing and the simplest." 

" The simplest thinff is always the best," 
Said Tcedennis. more because there wa. a 
pause than because he feit an answer was 
needed. 

" Yes. yes," said the professor, seriously 
" I think so. And it is eaeier to be simple 
with you, my boy, than with another man. 
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It is your way to be diriect and serious. You 
always had the habit. It never was your way 
to trifle. It is rather the fashion to trifle 
nowadays, you knöw, but you — I have always 
liked it in you that you were not a trifler.'* 

" No," answered Tredennis, " I have not 
trifled much. It may have been against me. 
Sometimes I have thought it was. I cannot 
count it among my merits, at any rate. I am 
a grim fellow by nature." 

" No," said the professor. " Not a grim 
fellow. A silent fellow, and rather unyielding 
with yourself, but " 

He stopped, and looked up at him with a 
simple affection whieh made the young man 's 
heart beat as a woman's glance might have 
done. 

"I think you know I love you," he said. 
" I have begun to depend on you and count 
you among my luxuries. I am an old man, 
and my luxuries are worth a great deal to me. 
No kindly, thoughtful act of yours has been 
unregarded, and I have liked your fancy for 
me almost as a girl likes the attentions of her 
first lover. Sometimes it has pleased me to 
be half sentimental over them, and half 
sentimental over you." 
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Tredennis flushed with pleasure and warm 
feeling. He rose impulsively and crossed 
the hearth. 

" I never say things well," he said, " but I 
should like to try to put into words something 
of what I feel. You once said you wished I was 
your son, and 1 have been glad to remember 
it. I have no ties. Let your wish be a sort 
of tie between us. It is a tie I should be 
proud of, and glad to honour and make an 
object in my life. Give me what aflfection 
you can. I wish for it and need it. If I had 
been your son you would have counted on 
me : give me the pleasure and comfort of 
knowing you count on me now. It has 
somehow seemed my lot to have no place 
in the lives of others. Give me this, if I am 
worth it. I shall be better for it and happier." 

The Professor gave him a quiet, half-wistful 
glance. 

" 1 gave it to you long ago," he said, at 
length. • " The wish has been a tie between 
US from the first." 

And he said it even with a touch of 
solemnity. 

" If it had not been," he added, afterwards, 
'' I should not have come to you with my 
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trouble to-night — feeling so sure that you 
would understand it." 

He made a gesture with his hand. 

"Go and walk up and down the room 
there,- as I am used to seeing you," he said. 
" And I will teil you about it.'' 

Tredennis did as he bade him — went to 
the other side of the room and began his 
measured march. 

"We talked of Bertha in this very room 
years ago," he began. " It seems to be our 
lot to talk of Bertha. I am going to speak 
of her again." 

Tredennis continued his measured tramp 
without speaking. 

The professor rested his forehead upon his 
hand and sat so, looking downwards. He 
went on in a quiet voice, and with a quiet, 
absorbed manner — the manner of a man who, 
having the habit of close and careful study, 
was giving his whole attention simply and 
carefully to his subject. 

" I shall have to go back to that night and 
repeat something I said then," he went on. 
*^ It was that her only hope for happiness 
would lie in her marriage with a man she 
loved deeply." 
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" I remember it," Tredennis answered. 
*'Aiid I added that the chances were that, 
instead, she would marry the man who 
loved her." 

" I remember that too/' 

The Professor sighed heavily and wearily. 
' " The chances were too many," he said. 
" She married the man who loved her." 

Tredennis had marched one length of the 
room before he continued : 

" He did love her/' he said, after his pause, 
" tempestuously — overwhelmingly. Over- 
whelmingly is a good word to use. He over- 
whelmed her in the end. At first she liked 
him, but when the nature of his feeling for 
her began to express itself, it is my impression 
that she feit a secret fear of and dislike to 
it. She tried to avoid him, but he absolutely 
refused to allow it. He followed her, and 
was picturesquely wretched before her eyes. 
There is no denying he was picturesque. That 
was his strong point. He was picturesque 
and pathetic — and poetic. She was only a 
girl, and she was tremendously at a dis- 
advantage before him. When she treated 
him badly he bore it with tender patience, 
and he devoted himself to her with a 
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faitMulness which might have touched a 
heart harder and more experienced than hers 
was, poor child! Of course his picturesque 
unhappiness and his poetic magnanimity told 
— -I knew they would, and they did. Eeaction 
set in, and she began to feel the fascination 
of making him happy/' 

He stopped, and suddenly lifted his head. 

" My boy,'* he said, " one of the most 
damnable things in life is a fascination like 
that in the mind of a generous, ignorant 
creature 1 " 

He dropped his head agaio. 

" That is strong language," he said, " and 
I don't often use strong language. I — don't 
consider it gentlemanly, but I feit strongly 
at the moment, and the word is — expressive. 
Well, the time came when, in a moment when 
her mood being softer and more sympathetic 
than usual, and she herseif, as a consequence, 
at a greater disadvantage than ever, — she 
committed herseif; and then it was all over. 
The trouble is, that the experience of a woman 
of forty is what a girl needs when she chooses 
her husband at twenty, and, as the two things 
are incompatible, the chances are always 
against her. Bertha had the faults and follies 
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that I told you go to make a martyr. When 
she had made her mistake, she was strong 
and weak enough to abide by it. It is mostly 
imagination in matters of this kind ; it was 
imagination in hers. She was young enough 
to believe in everything. She believed that, 
if she broke her engagement, she would break 
Amory's heart and min his life for him. 
There was no danger of either catastrophe, 
but they were realities to her, and they ter- 
rified her. Then she had never been touched 
by any deeper feeling than the anxious 
tendemess he awakened in her. She had not 
been given to sentiments, and, I am afraid, 
had regarded them rather contemptuously in 
others. She had no conception of a feeling 
stronger than herseif, and held curiously 
obstinate and lofty views of the conduct of 
women who did not hold their emotions 
neatly in check. Her girlish bigotry was 
touching to me sometimes, because it was 
so thorough, and revealed such ignorance. 
I wish — I wish I could hear something of 
it now ! " 

Tredennis had reached the end of the room. 
He turned sharply, but recovered himself 
and Said nothing. 
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" Lately/' the professor added slowly, " she 
has been more silent on such subjects than 
she used to be." 

He lifted his head from his hand and looked 
at Tredennis again. 

" Philip," he said, " I — I wish to heaven 
chance had sent you to us that year/' 

Tredennis stopped in his walk, a dark and 
rigid figure in the shadow. 

" Had sent me ? " he said, in a strained 
voice. " Me ! What — could / have done ? " 

" I — I don't know," answered the professor, 
" but I solemnly believe, my boy, that if you 
had come, you would have averted an evil/' 

" Then," said Tredennis, " 1 wish to God 
I had!'' 

"I say it,'' said the professor, "with all 
the more certainty, remembering, as I do, one 
day when she wished for you herseif." 

" She!" said Tredennis. ^^Bertha ! Bertha ? " 

" Yes, Bertha herseif. It was a few weeks 
before her marriage, and she had not been 
exactly herseif for a week and more. One 
evening, I came into the parlour and found 
the room füll of the odour of flowers. Amory 
had been with her and had left her a bouquet 
of heliotrope. She had some on her knee as 
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she sat on a low seat before the fire. When 
I seated myself near her, she looked up at 
me suddenly and said, in a rather unsteady 
voice : * Papa, I have been thinking about 
Philip Tredennis. I have not thought of him 
for a long time. I should like to see him. 
I — ^wish he could come back/ She half 
laughed at herseif as she said it, but her 
laugh was nervous, and when I said to her, 
* Why ? Were you great friends ? I did not 
know that,' she tried to laugh again, and 
answered : * Yes — no — ^not exactly. But it 
seems to me that he was a strong sort of 
person, and sensible, and — and you might 
rely on his decisions. It is only a fancy, I 
suppose — ^but it just came into my mind that 
I should like to see him again/ There is no 
doubt, in my mind, that she feit a need of 
your obstinate strength, which she did not 
comprehend whoUy herseif. I wish you had 
come — I wish from my soul you had 1 " 

" I might have come if I had known,** 
said Tredennis, in a low tone. " There was 
nothing — nothing to have stood in my way." 
And he tumed and began his walk again. 

The Professor sighed, as he had sighed 
before — heavily and drearily. 
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"But you did noV he said. "And she 
maxried Amory." 

" I should like to know," asked Tredennis, 
" if you think she is unhappy now. Do not 
teil me if you do not wish." 

The professor's reply was very simple and 
direct. 

" She has never been given to taking sen- 
timental views of herseif," he said, " and she 
is self-controlled and fond of her children, 
but she has never been happy for an hour 
since her marriage.' I think the first year was 
very bitter to her. Amory has always been 
very fond of her ; he is fond of her now, but 
her illusions conceming his passion for her 
soondieA She found out L two months 
that he would not have perished if she had 
discarded him. She had been his one objeet 
at first, but she was only one of a dozen 
others after they were married. He was 
amiable and delightful, but he was not 
always considerate. The picturesqueness of 
his attitude towards her was lost. He did 
not require her care and sympathy, and the 
sacrifices she made for him were very simple 
and natural matters in his eyes." 

"In the beginning she was, perhaps, 
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bewildered and desperate, but, girl as she was, 
she was too proud and just not to see that 
her youth and ignorance had led her into 
a folly, and that the result was its natural 
punishment. Onee she said to me, *The 
worst punishments in life are the punish- 
ments for ignorance — the worst, the worst ! ' 
And I knew what she meant, though she said 
no more. When her first child was born, she 
went down to the door of death, and her 
physicians said there seemed to be a lack of 
ejQFort. And yet, I teil you she might have 
been the häppiest young mother in the world. 
When she has been near happiness at all, 
it has been in her quiet moments with her 
children. If it had not been for her children, 
she might have been a harder and more 
heartless creature than she can ever be now. 
If she had been something less and slighter 
than fate made her, she might have been 
either a dull nurse and housekeeper, or a 
vapid woman of society ; in either case, she 
would have been happier than she is to-day. 
What a long story it is, and I did* not think 
it would be so long when I began." 

" I want to hear it all," broke in Tredennis, 
r-**every word. I have not understood the 
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changes I saw in her. I want to under- 
stand." 

" That brings me to the point of it all/* 
was the reply. ** If she had been a labourer's 
wife, she might have been too hard-worked 
to be restless, but she has had leisure, and 
social duties, and she has set herseif deliber" 
ately the desperate task of making them her 
pleasnres. She has found an exhilaration in 
them which has given her no time for regrets* 
She is a woman, young, attractive, and 
spirited. She was too fuU of spirit to permit 
herseif to be subdued by her disappointment. 
As she cannot retrieve her mistake, she will 
make the best of it. She has reasoned herseif 
into a belief that she is satisfied with what 
fortune has given her, and so long as that 
belief remains unshaken, she will be as happy 
as nine women out of ten are. Women are 
not happy, as a rule, Philip; they are not 
happy. I have learned that." 

" But so long as her beHef remains un- 
shaken " Said Tredennis. 

The Professor interrupted him, gravely, 
sadly. 

" That is the point," he said. " My fear is 
that it is shaken now." 
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Tredennis stopped in the middle of the 
room — stood quite still. 

"She has had friends and admirers," said 
the Professor, ^'seores of them. Perhaps all 
the more because she has cared less for them 
than they for her. She has a pretty trick of 
making the best of people, and it wins the 
public heart. She has friends, aequaintances, 
and even harmless devotees ; but among 
them all, there is only one man who gauges 
her, and that man is the one who very 
naturally presents himself to your mind as 
a fair dandy, with a ready tongue and good 



manners." 



** Arbuthnot I " exclaimed Tredennis. " Ar- 
buthnot." 

The Professor smiled faintly. 

" What," he said, " you recognise him at 
once ! Well, my one vanity is my pride in 
my private knowledge of the thoughts of 
others. I am very proud of it, in a senile 
way. I have been studying and classifying 
all my life, and now I sit and look on, and 
treat human beings as I have treated insects. 
If it had not been so, I should not have 
known so much of Bertha. Yes, Arbuthnot. 
Among all the men she knows and has known 
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— diplomates, literati, politicians, honest men 
— I have found only one to disturb me, and 
that one Laurence Arbuthnot." 

Tredennis stood stül, looking down at the 
floor, with folded arms. 

" I— " he began, " I have thought " 

The Professor started. 

*' What 1 " he exclaimed. " You have 
thought ? If you have thought — it must be 
plainer than I feared." 

" No/' Said Tredennis, hurriedly. " Do not 
let that trouble you. What I have thought 
is so trivial and vague that it should not 
weigh at all. It has only been because I 
remembered her girlhood, and — and I thought 
her changed — and did not understand." 

" Ah ! " Said the professor, letting his face 
fall upon both his hands. " That is not his 
trouble — he understands — and that is his 
strength. He has had his evü hour, that 
composed, well-dressed fellow, and he did not 
come out of it without scars. He Covers them 
well, with his light overcoat and the rose in 
his button-hole, but they are there, and they 
have made him wise. He has been silent, but 
he has looked on too — as I have — and he has 
Seen what others were blind to. She has 
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never suspected him, but his knowledge has 
given him power. When her mauvais quart 
cTheure has come upon her he has known 
what to say and what to avoid saying, and 
while she has not comprehended his motives, 
she has been grateful to him. She has liked 
his songs and his readiness, and his unsenti- 
mental air, and she has unconsciously learned 
to rely on him. Her first sincere liking for 
him arose from her discovery of his incon- 
sistent and incongruous knack with the 
children. She had thought of him as a rather 
clever, selfish, well-mannered creature, and 
once in a juvenile crisis he surprised her by 
developing natural gifts — somewhat cold- 
blooded, but still amazingly effective. The 
children began to be fond of him, and his 
path was smoothed. She began to be fond of 
him herseif, genuinely and simply, and if it 
had ended there, she would have been safer 
than before. But it could not 6nd there, I 
suppose. The cup and sau'cer were not 
broken too soon this evening-they were not 
broken soon enough." 

"It was not an accident?" exclaimed 
Tredennis. 

*' No, it was not an accident. I have heard 
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his * Serenade' before. There is the dangen 
He means no härm, but bis * Serenade/ and 
tbe moments when what is past gets the better 
of bim, and the little touches of passion bis 
over-coat won't always cover, and tbe bits of 
sincerity be struggles against, and sbe ponders 
over, are good for neitber bim nor ber. I 
bave beard bis * Serenade ' before, but to-nigbt, 
wben sbe got up and followed bim as if be bad 
called her, and — and sbe bad only half beard 
bis voice and yet must obey it; and when 
sbe stood there against the wall, with her pale 
face, and her soft eyes fixed on bim, it was 
time for some common thing to happen to 
bring her back to life-— and tbe eup and saucer 
were oflFered as the sacrifice." 

He Said it whimsically, and yet sadly* 

" Poor cbüd 1 " be added. " Poor chUd ! I 
daxe say it was bard enough." 

He paused a moment, and then rose, went 
to Tredennis's side, and laid bis band on bis 
Shoulder, 

** There — " he said, — " there is the confes- 
sion, and I can make my appeal to you with 
fewer words." 

" Your appeal ? " Tredennis repeated, 

" I can ask you for your help." 
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" If there is any help I can give which is 
worth the asking and giving," said Tredennis, 
slowly, " you know it will be yours." 

" Yes, I know it will be mine, and so I ask 
it easily. And what I ask is this. Let us 
walk slowly while we talk, and I will keep my 
hand on your Shoulder — I like to feel your 
Support. What I would say is this : if you 
had been my son, you would have watehed 
over her and stood between her and any pain 
which could threaten her. You know that 
what I fear for her now is only the desperate, 
hopeless misery such an experience as this 
would be sure to bring her if it were allowed 
to ripen; for her, there is nothing eise to 
fear. No, I know I need not have said that 
to you." 

** No," answered Tredennis, " there was no 
need to say it." 

" She does not know herseif. I know her, 
and know what such an experience holds for 
her. Better that her life should be harren to 
the end, than that she should bear what she 
must bear if her heart is onee awakened." 

" Better 1 " said Tredennis. 

He feit the tremulous hand weigh heavily 
upon him. 
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" I am an old man," he was answered. ** I 
have Kved my life nearly to its close, and I 
say a thousand times better ! I married a 
woman I did not love, and I loved a woman 
I could not marry." 

" And you wish to ask me " said 

Tredennis, breaking the short sUence which 
followed. 

" I ask you to defend her against this pain. 
If I were a younger and stronger man, I 
might do for her what I ask of you ; but I 
cannot often be with her. You are with her 
day after day. She likes you." 

" I have faneied/' Tredennis said, "that she 
did not like me." 

**It is only fancy. She sees in you the 
strength she vaguely longed for when she was 
at the tuming-point of her life. Let her feel 
that it is always near her, and that she may 
rely upon it now, You are fond of her ehil- 
•dren, — ^talk to her of them. When you see 
her inelined to be silent and unlike herseif, 
bring them to her mind ; when that fellow is 
there, manage that she shall think of them. 
Her tendemess for them is your stronghold 
and mine. To-night, why did I take her to 
the nursery ? Because they lay asleep there. 
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and when she saw them she stopped to cover 
them more warmly, and touch them with her 
hand, and bend to kiss them, and forget her 
* Serenade.' She loves them better than she 
loves anything eise on earth, — better than she 
Cöuld love anything eise, perhaps. That's her 
woman's way. God made it so. That is the 
one help and safeguard He gave to women out 
of the whole bitter universe. Bring her back 
to her ehildren at her saddest and weariest, 
and when the fight is hardest, and they will 
beat the rest back. . It is Nature. You will 
do what I ask, I know." 

"I shall be more at ease," he said next, 
*' that I have asked this of you. When you 
are with her, I shall feel that she is safe. I 
trust her in your hands." 

*' I will try to be worthy of the trust." 

" It is rather a stränge one to repose in a 
man of your age, but I give it to you with 
the rest — it goes with the tie you wished for. 
It is a reHef to me to share it with a strong 
fellow who can bear it well." 

They talked a little longer, Walking across 
the floor two or three times together, and then 
Tredennis went away. He was in a stränge 
frame of mind. It was almost as if he had 
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received a blow which had partially stunned 
him. When he reached the street, he stood 
for a moment looking up at the starlit sky. 

" A strong fellow," he said. " Am I such a 
strong fellow ? And / am to stand between 
you and your lover — If That is a stränge 
thing, Bertha — a stränge thing." 

And, rousing himself suddenly, he strode 
down the street, and the professor, who had 
gone to his room, heard his müitary tread. 
ringing steady and measured upon the pave- 
ment, and feit a vague comfort in the sound. 



CHAPTER IX. 



MOODS. 



DüRiNG the next few weeks, Bertha did not 
appear as well as usual. The change Tre- 
dennis had seen in her became more marked. 
She lost colour and roundness, and now and 
then was forced to show signs of fatigue which 
were not habitual with her. She made no 
alteration in her mode of life, however. When 
Tredennis called in the evening, the parlour 
was always füll, and she was always viva- 
ciously oecupied with her guests. Chief among 
her attractions was counted her pet pretence 
of being interested in politics. It was not a 
very serious pretence, but being managed 
deftly and with a sense of its dramatic value, 
animated many an hour which might otherwise 
have been dull, in view of the social material 
which occasionally feil into her hands. 
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" What should I do," .Tredennis heard her 
say once, "if I knew nothing of politics? 
There are times when they are my only sal- 
vation. What should I have done last night 
vnth the new member from Ai-kansas if I had 
not remembered that he was interested in the 
passage of the Currency Bill ? He is an 
excellent, solid, sensible creature ; we are 
frivolous, aimless beings compared with him. 
It is such men as he who do everything worth 
doing and being done ; but he is purely a 
politician, and he has spent his life in a small 
provincial town, where he has been a most 
imporlant person, and he cares as much for the 
doings of Society and discussions of new novels 
and pictures, as I do for the linseed-oil market — 
if there is a linseed-oil market. When I began 
to ask him modest questions about his bill, his 
face brightened at once, and he became a 
self-respecting and weD-informed person — at 
ease with himself and with me, and quite 
forgot his coat and his large boots, which 
had been slowly and painfuUy dawning upon 
him a few moments before, when he contrasted 
them with Mr. Arbuthnot's silk attire. My 
very mistakes were a pleasure to him, as they 
gave him an opportunity to say several things 



i 
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Tery well worth remembering. He could not 
have told whether I was well or ill dressed, 
but he detected my flimsiness in argument in 
a moment, and gave me more information in 
half an hour than you scoflfers could have 
given me in a week, and"— with much 
modesty of demeanour — " he mentioned to 
Senator Vaughan, in the course of the 
ßvening, that I was a most intelligent 
woman." 

Arbuthnot and Kichard burst into the 
laughter which was always her applause 
upon such occasions. 

*' You ! " commented Arbuthnot. " You are 
Herodias's daughter, dancing for the head of 
John the Baptist. You are always dancing in 
a quiet and effective way for somebody's head. 
Whose would you like next ? How does mine 
strike you ? " 

" Thank you," said Bertha. " Would you 
really give it to me if I danced for you in my 
ablest manner, and how do you think it would 
look on a charger ? " 

There was more than one hard-worked 
politician who, after a day of exciting debate 
or wearisome battling with windmills, found 
relief and entertainment in the pretty parlours. 
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Some of those who came had known Bertha in 
her girlhood and were friends of her father, 
and with these it was the fashion to encourage 
her to politieal argument, and aflfect the deepest 
confidence in her Statements, with a view to 
drawing forth all her resources. These re- 
sources were varied and numerous, and marked 
by a charming feminine daring and superiority 
to ordinary logic, which were the delights of 
the senatorial mind. 

" Why should I endeavour to convince you 
by being logical ? " she said. " You have 
logic— at least we hope so — all day, and some- 
times all night, in the Senate and the House, 
and even then you are not convinced of things. 
It is not logic which govems you, but a 
majority. And that is what one should as- 
pire to, after all — not to be in the right, but 
to be in the majority. And I am sure one's 
arguments are much more untrammelled and 
brilliant for being illogical. And if I convince 
you without logic, I win a victory worth 
having. It is like the triumph of an ugly 
woman who is called a beauty. If I am pretty 
and you say so, it is simply as if you said 
* white is white, blackness is dark '; but if I 
am not pretty, and am ingenious enough to 
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persuade you that I am — there is a triumph to 
be proud of ! " 

It was nonsense, but it was often sparkling 
nonsense, whose very lightness was its charm, 
and the rooms were rarely ever so gay and 
füll of laughter as when there was among the 
gxiests a sprinkling of men no longer young, 
who had come there to forget that they were 
jaded, or secretly anxious, or bitterly dis- 
appointed. 

" It pleases me to dai^ice before some of 

them," Bertha said to ArbutljLnot. '* I like to 

think I make them forget things for a little 

while. If I can do nothing greater and wiser, 

let me employ my one small accomplishment 

to the best advantage, and do my harmless 

best to be both graceful and agile. No one 

can persuade me that it can be a pleasant 

thing to engage in a hand-to-hand conflict 

£rom three to eight months in the year, and 

to sit day after day placidly endeavouring to 

confront men who diflfer with you on eyery 

point, and who count the fact among 

their virtues, and glory in it, and watch you 

and listen to you, with the single object of 

seizing an opportunity to prove in public that 

you are an imbecile or a falsifier, or a happy 
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combination of both. When I reflect upon my 
ownfeeÜQgs," she added,with delightful naivetS, 
" when people are stupid and ill-mannered 
enough to düFer with me, I am filled with the 
deepest sympathy for the entire political body. 
There is nothing so perfectly exasperating 
as to know people are differing with you, 
and I know there is nothing so wearing to 
the mind.'' 

An exciting debate in the Senate was occu- 
pying pubKc attention at this time, and to her 
other duties and entertainments she added 
that of foUowing it in its course. She spent 
an hour or so at the Capitol every day, read 
the newspapers, and coUected evidence and 
information with an unflagging industry which 
would have been worthy of admiration if it 
had been inspired by any serious intention. 
But she made no pretence of seriousness of 
intention. She returned home from such 
Visits with derisive little arguments jotted 
down in her note-book, and little sketches of 
senatorial profile adoming its pages, and enter- 
tained a select audience with them in the 
evening — an audience which not infrequently 
included the political dignitaries themselves. 
Her manner would have been a mystery to 

M 2 
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Tredennis if he had not remembered the pro- 
fessor's words of warning, and even with their 
memory in his mind, he was often at a loss. 
There was a restless eagerness to be amused in 
all she did, and he feit that, after all, she was 
privately less successful in her eflforts than she 
seemed. He was, at least, relieved to find that 
he had but little to do in the rdle assigned 
him. When Arbuthnot appeared again, he 
had entirely recovered his equilibrium, and was 
unemotional, self-possessed, occasionally flip- 
pant, plainly cherishing, at no time, any In- 
tention of regarding himself seriously. He 
did not sing his " Serenade'' again, and, when 
he sang at all, committed himself to no out- 
reaching warmth of feeling. He rarely spoke 
to Bertha alone, and the old tendency to airy 
derision of each other's weaknesses re-asserted 
itself. Only once Tredennis heard him address 
her with Ly deg„e of »eriouBnes., and thi, 
was in reference to her visits to the Senate. 
There had been an all-night Session, and it had 
been her whim to take part in it to the extent 
of sitting up until after midnight, and she had 
retmued home more tired than she was wiUing 
to confess. Arbuthnot — who, tvith Kichard, 
Tredennis, and a newspaper friend, had been 
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her companions in the dissipation — remon- 
strated with her after the Kttle supper they 
had on their arrival at the house. 

Bertha had left the table and was half re- 
clining against a pile of cushions on the sofa, 
and Arbuthnot followed her, and spoke in a 
somewhat lowered voice. 

" You are making a mistake in doing such 
things/' he said. " Why will you keep it up ? 
It's all nonsense. You don t care for it really. 
It is only one of your caprices. You have not 
a particle of serious interest in it." 

" I have as much serious interest in it as I 
have in anything eise," she answered. " More, 
indeed. Do you suppose I was not interested 
when Senator Ayres got up to-night to be im- 
measurably superior by the hour ? It elevated 
my mental plane, and gave me food for reflec- 
tion. It fiUed me with a burning desire to 
be immeasurably superior, too. Is he always 
immeasurably superior ? Could he keep it up, 
do you suppose, in the bosom of his family — 
when he is putting salt on his eggs at break- 
fast, for instance, and thinks no one is look- 
ing ? When he tries on a new hat, does he 
do it with a lofty air of scorn, and does he fall 
asleep and have the nightmare with coldly 
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contemptuous condescension ? I don't mind 
mentioning to you that it is one of my favourite 
moods to be immeasurably superior. It is such a 
good way when you cannot get what you want ; 
it disposes of your antagonists so simply, and 
makes you feel so deserving ; but I never 
could keep it up — but that may be owing to 
weakness of character, and the fact that I am 
only an unworthy imitator and lack the vigour 
to convince myself of my own genuineness. 
Oh ! I assure you, I was very much interested, 
indeed." 

" Well," Said Arbuthnot, " I might have ex- 
pected you would say something of this kind. 
It is your little way of evading matters. You 
have a knack at it." 

Bertha looked down at the footstool on 
which her small shoe rested, and then up at 
him with a quiet face. 

" Yes, it is my little way," she answered. 
" I suppose I might count it among my few 
small accomplishments. But don't you think 
it is as good a way as any — particularly if it 
is the only way you have ? " 

"It is as good a way as any," replicd 
Arbuthnot, with the calmness of a sensible 
person addressing an attractive but obstinate 
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child. " But you knoW it will not prevent 
my saying again what I said at first. You are 
veiy foolisli to tire yourself out for nothing, 
and you will regret it when it is too late/' 

" Yes," ahswered Berthä, " if I regret it I 
shall naturally regret it when it is too late. 
Did you ever liear of any one's regretting a 
thing too early, or just in time ? That is. 
what regret means — that one is too late " 

Arbuthnöt sat down near her. 

"If you want to talk in that style," he 
remarked, in the most impartial manner, " I 
am entirely in the mood to listen, now I have 
expressed my opinion. It isn't worth much 
as my opinion, but it is worth something as 
the truth, and I am not afraid you will forget 
it ; but, in the meantime, until Mrs. Dacre 
is in the mood to be escorted home, you can 
pander to my lower nature by showing me 
the Sketches you made of Senator Ayres and 
the Speaker, and the gentleman from Iowa 
who was afraid to fall asleep." 

The next morning, calling with a news- 
paper she had wanted, Tredennis, being 
handed into the room in which Bertha 
usually spent her mornings at home, found 
her lying upon a sofa, and as she did not 
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hear him enter, he had the opportunity to 
stand for a few seconds and look at her. 

While he did so she opened her eyes 
languidly and saw him, and the thought 
which held his mind for the moment, sprang 
to his lips and uttered itself. 

" I do not think you know," he said, " how 
pale you are." 

'* I do not want to know," she answered, 
with a rather tired little smile, " if it is un- 
becoming, and I am sure it is. But I will 
ask you to excuse my getting up." 

He entirely passed over the first part of 
her reply, as she had notieed he had a habit 
of passing in silence many of her Speeches, 
though she had not been able to decide why 
he did so. 

" You said," he went on, ** that when the 
season was over you intended to rest. Have 
you been doing it lately ? " 

" Yes," she answered, with entirely unem- 
barrassed readiness. " I have been very quiet 
indeed." 

At this he was silent for a momeiit again, 
and during the pause she lay and looked at 
him with an expression of curious interest — 
trying to make up her mind whether he did 
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not reply because he feit himself not suffi- 
ciently ready of speech to meet her upon her 
own ground, or whether his silence was a 
negative sign of disapprobation. 

** I am never tired when anything is goiag 
on," she said, at last. 

" That is the worst of it," he replied. 

" Oh, no — the best of it," she said, and 
then she looked away from him across the 
room, and added, in a tone altogether diflFer- 
ent, " One does not want too much time on 
one's hands." 

Once or twice before he had seen this slight, 
Tinconscioüs change fall upon her, and without 
comprehending, had been sharply moved by 
it, but she always recovered herseif quickly, 
and she did so now. 

" I tried it once," she said, " and it did 
not agree with me., and sioce then I have 
occupied myself. As Kichard says, *one 
must have an object,' and mine is to occupy 
myself." 

" You accomplish your end, at least," he 
remarked. 

*' Yes," she answered. " I congratulate 
myself upon that. Upon the whole, I do 
not know any one who is more fortunate 
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than I am. No other life would suit me half 
so well as the one I lead. I am fond of 
gaiety and change and freedom, and I have 
all three. Eichard is amiable, the children 
are like him,. and there is nothing to inter- 
fere with my having my own way, and 
amusing myself as I please. I shötild be 
thoroughly unhappy if I could not have my 
own way ; to have it invariably is one of 
my laudable ambitions, and as I always get 
it, you See I have reason for being charmed 
with my lot." 

" You are very fortunate," he said. 

" I am more than fortunate," she answered. 
Then she broke into a little laugh. " It is 
rather odd," she said, " that just before you 
came in, I was lying thinking of the time you 
were in Washington before, and there came 
back tö me something I said to you the night 
you gave me the heliotrope." 

" Was it," said Tredennis, " what you said 
to me about being happy ? " 

" What ! " she said. " You remember it ? 
I scarcely thought that you would remem- 
ber it." 

" Yes," said Tredennis, *' I remember it." 

" I could not bear the thought of not being 
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happy," fihe wönt on. " It had never occurred 
to me that sucli a thing was a possibility 
until- yK!«i Said sometJiing which suggested it 
to me. I reeolfect liow it startled me. It 
was such a new idea." 

She stopped, and lay for a moment silent. 

" And this mforning ? " sugge?sted Tredennis. 

" This moming/' she atiswered, rather 
slowly, though smilifig as she spoke, *'this 
moming. as I said, I decided that I had been 
very fortunate." 

" Then," he said, " you have been happy." 

" If I had not been/' she answered, '* it 
wottld have been very curious. I have never 
been interfered with in the least." 

"That is happiness indeed," said Tredennis. 

Just now he was reflecting upon the fact 
that all their conversations took the same turn 
and ended in the same way. It mattered little 
how they began ; in all cases she showed the 
same aptitude for making her subjeet an 
entirely inconsequent source of amusement. 
Experience was teaching him that he need 
expeet nothing eise. And even as he was 
thinking this, he heard her laugh faintly 
again. 

''Shall I teil you what I'see in your face," 
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she Said — '*wliat I see oftener than anything 
eise ? " 

" I should be glad to know," he replied« 

"I see that you are thinking that I am 
very much changed, and that it is not for the 
better." 

He paused a moment before he answered 
her, and when he did so he spoke with his 
eyes fixed on the floor, and slowly : 

"You are not the Bertha I used to know," 
he said. "But that I should have allowed 
myself to expect it shows simply that I am 
a dull, unprogressive feUow." 

"It shows that you are very amiable and 
sanguine/' she said. "I should have been 
even more fortunate than it has been my 
fate to be if I had not changed in ten years. 
Think of the good fortune of having stood 
still so long — of having grown no older, no 
wiser. No," in a lower voice, " I am not the 
Bertha you used to know." 

But the next instant, almost as soon as she 
had uttered the words, she lifted her eyes with 
the daring Httle smile in them. 

" But I am very well preserved," she said. 
"I am really very well preserved. I am 
scarcely wrinkled at all, and I manage to 
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conceal the ravages of time. And, consider- 
ing my years, I am quite active. I danced 
every dance at the Ashworths' ball, witli the 
kindly assistance of Mr. Arbuthnot and his 
friends. There were dShutantes in the room 
who did not dance half as often. The young 
are not what they were in my generation — 
though probably the expiring energies of 
advanced age are flaming in the socket 

and " 

She stopped suddenly, letting her hands 
drop at her sides. *' No," she said again, " I 
- — I am not the Bertha you used to know — 
and this morning I am — tired enough to be 
obUged to admit it." 

Tredennis took a quick step towards her; 
the hot blood showed itself under his dark 
skin. What he had repressed in the last 
months got the better of him so far, that he 
had no time to reflect that his stern, almost 
deniinciatory, air could scarcely be ranked 
among ordinary conventionalities, and that 
an ordinarily conventional expression of in- 
terest might have been more reasonably 
expected from him than a display of emotion, 
denunciatory or otherwise. 

** Can you expect anything eise ? " he said. 
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" Is your life a natural one ? Is it a aatTira] 
and healthy thing that every hour of it should 
contain its own excitement, and that you 
should not know what simple, normal rest 
means ? Who could be blind to the change 
which has taken place in you during the last 
few weeks 1 Laßt night you were so tired and 
unstrung that your hand trembled when you 
lifted your glass to your lips. Arbuthnot told 
you then it was a mistake — I teil you now 
that it is worse— it is madness and crime." 

He had not thought of what eflfect he 
would produce — ^his words were his indignant 
masculine protest against her pallor and weak- 
ness, and the pain he had borne in silence for 
so long. It seemed, however, that he had 
Startled her singularly. She rose from her 
reclining posture slowly, and sat upright — 
and her hands trembled more than they 
had done the night before. 

'* Why/' she faltered, " why are you so 
angry ? " 

" That," he returned bitterly, ** means that 
I have no right to be angry, of course ! Well, 
I am willing to admit it — I have no right. I 
am taking a liberty. I don't even suggest 
that you are making a mistake — as Mr. 
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Arbuthnot did ; I am rough with you, and 
say something worse/' 

" Yes." she admitted, " you are very rough 
with me." Aiid she sat a few moments, 
looking down at thß floor, her little hands 
trembling on her lap. But presently she 
moved again. She pushed one of the cushions 
up in the sofa-arm and laid her cheek against 
it, with a half-sigh of weariness relieved and 
a half-smile. 

"Go on!" she said, "After all — since I 
have reflected^ — I think I don't dislike it. 
New things always please me — ^for a little 
whüe — and this is new. No one ever spoke 
to me so before. I wonder whether it was 
because I did not really deserve it or because 
people were afraid ? " 

Tredennis stopped in the walk he had 
begun and wheeled sharply about, fronting 
her with his disproportionately stern gaze. 

" Do you want to know why / do it ? " he 
demanded. " I think — since I have reflected 
— that it is for the sake of — of the other 
Bertha." 

There was a sUght pause. 

" Of the other Bertha," she said after it, in 
a low, unsteady tone. " Of the Bertha who 
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thought it an impossibility that she 'should be 
anything but happy." 

He had not been prepared for her replies 
before, but he was startled by what she did 
now. She left her seat with a sudden, almost 
impassioned, action ; the eushion feil upon the 
floor. She put her hand upon the mantel, as 
if to Support herseif. 

*' Why did you say that ? " she exclaimed. 
" I do not Hke it ! I do not like to be re- 
minded that it is so long since — since I was 
worth liking. I suppose that is what it means. 
Why should you seem to aceuse me when you 
say you speak for the sake of the other Bertha ? 
Am I so bad? You have lived a quiet life 
because you liked it best — I did not chance 
to like it best, and so I have been gay. I go 
out a great deal and am fond of the World, 
but do I neglect my children and treat my 
husband badly ? Kichard is very happy, and 
Jack and Janey and Meg enjoy themselves 
and are very fond of me. If I was careless 
of them, and ill-tempered to Kichard, and 
made my home unhappy, you might aceuse 
me. It is the most mysterious thing to me, 
but I always feel as if I was defending myself 
against you, even when you only look at me 
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and do not speak at all. It — it is a curious 
Position ! I do not understand it, and I do 
not like it ! " 

Her sudden change of mood was a revela- 
tion to Tredennis. He began to realise what 
he had dimly feit from the first — that her 
mental attitude towards him was one of half- 
conscious defiance of his very thought of her. 
He had not known why he had feit at times 
that his mere presence prompted her to pre- 
sent her worldly, mocking little philosophies 
in their most incontrovertible and daring form 
— and that it was her whim to make the worst 
of herseif and her theories for his benefit. He 
accused himself angrily in secret of over- 
estimating his importance in her eyes, and had 
reiterated impatiently that there was no reason 
why she should be at all specially aware of 
his existence when he was near her, and it 
had been one of his grievances against himself 
that,^ in spite of this, every time they met he 
had feit the same thing, and had resented and 
been puzzled by it. 

But he had never before seen her look as 
she looked now. One of his private sources 
of wonder had been the perfect self-control 
which restrained her from exhibiting anything 
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approaching a shadöw of real feeling^upon any 
subject. He had seen her uoder circumetances 
which would have betrayed nine women otrt 
of ten into some slight display of irritation, 
and she had always maintained the airy 
serenity of demeanoar* which deprived all 
persona and incidents of any weight whatover 
when they assumed the form of obstacles, and 
her practicable little smile and cahn impar- 
tiaHty of manner had never faUed her. He 
had heard her confess tha* it was Ker chief 
weakness to pride herseif upon h^er» quiet 
adroitness in avoiding all things unpleasaot 
or emotional, and upon her faithfulness to 
her resolve not to permit herseif to be 
disturbed. 

** I have seen people who eqjoyed their 
emotions," she had said, " but I never en- 
joyed mine, even when I was very young; 
I definitely disliked them. I am too self- 
conscious to give myself up to them simply. 
If I had one, I should think about it and 
analyse it and its effects upon me» I should 
be saying all the time, ' Now I am hot — now 
I am cold ' ; and when it was over I should 
be tired, not only of the feeling itself; but of 
taking my own temperature.*' 
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And' now äbe^ stood before him for the in- 
stant a new creature — weaker and stronger 
than he had dreamed it possible she conld 
be— her eyes bright with some stränge feeling, 
a spot of calonr buming on each pale cheek. 
He was so bewild ered and impressed that he 
was slow to speafc, änd, when he began, feit 
himself at so severe a disadvantage that his 
cönsciousness of it gave his voiee a rigid 
Sound. 

"I do^ not thin V he began, "that I know 
what to say -" 

Bertha stopped him. 

**There is no need that you should say 
anythmg/' she interrupted. " You cannot say 
anything which will disapprove of me more 
than your expressiön does. And it is not you 
whol should defend yourself, but L But you 
vret^ adways severe. I remember I feit that 
when I was only a child, and knew that you 
saw all that was frivolous in me. I was frivo- 
lous then as I am now. I suppose I have a 
li^t nature — but I do not like to be re- 
minded of it. After all, no one is härm cd 
but myself, and it would be charity in you 
tö let me go my flippant way and not despise 
me too mueh." 

N 2 
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" Bertha," he answered, " it is not for ine 
to say that I do not despise you." 

He stood with his arms folded and looked 
down at her steadily. It was very easy for 
her to place him at a disadvantäge. He knew 
nothing of feminine ways and means, and his 
very masculine strength and largeness were 
agaiüst him. If she gave him a wound he 
could not strike back or would not — and in 
her last speech she had given him more 
wounds than one, and they were rankling in 
his great breast fiercely. And yet despite 
this it was not she who came off entirely 
Victor. After meeting his gaze with ündeni- 
able steadiness for a few seconds, she tumed 
away. 

" I told you," she remarked, with a per- 
sistence which was its own betrayer, " that — 
it was not necessary for you to say anything/' 
The next moment an impatient laugh broke 
from her. She held up her unsteady band 
that he might see it. 

" Look ! " she said. " Why should I quarrel 
with you when you are right, after all ? It is 
certainly time that I should rest when I am 
so absurdly unstrung as this. And my very 
mood itself is a proof that something should 
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be done with me. For a minute or so I have 
actuaUy been out of temper — or something 
humiliatingly like it. And I pride myself upon 
my temper, you know, and upon the fact that 
I never lose it — or have not any to lose. I 
must be wom out when a few perfectly truth- 
ful Speeches will make me bad-tempered. Not 
that I object to it on moral grounds, but it 
wounds my vanity to lose control of myself. 
And now I have reached my vanity I am 
quite safe. I will leave for Fortress Monroe 
to-morrow." 

" It would be better if you went to a quieter 
place/' he said. 

" Thank you," she answered. " I think 
it will be quiet enough — if I take the chil- 
dren and avoid the ball-room, and am very 
decorous." 

There seemed but little more for him to 
say. She changed the subject by taking from 
the table the paper he had brought her, and 
beginning to discuss its contents. 

'* Kichard asked me to read the editorial 
and the letter from the Washington corre- 
spondent," she said. " He is more interested 
in the matter than I ever knew him to be in 
anything of the kind before. He is actually 
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making it one of his objects, and flatters me 
by wanting to know my opinions and wishing 
me to share his e^thusiasm." She sat down 
to the table, with the paper open before her 
and her Lands lying claaped upon it. 

" Have you read it ? " she asked. " Is it 
very clever ? Can I understand it 2 Riehard 
is so amiably ^ure I can." 

" It is well done," replied Tredennis, " aiid 
you will certainly understand it." 

" I am glad of that," she said, and sat still 
a moment, with eyes lowered. Then she 
spoke, rather suddenly. "Richard is very 
good to me," she said. " I ought to be very 
grateful to him. It is just like him to feel 
that what I think of such things is worth 
hearing. That is his affectionate, generous 
way. Of what value could my shallow little 
fancies be ? — and yet I think he really believes 
they should carry weight. It is the most 
delightfal flattery in the world." 

" It is your gpod fortune," aaid Tredennis, 
" to be able to say things well and with effect." 

" What I " she said, with a half-smile, " are 
you going to flatter me, too ? " 

" No," he answered, grimly, " I am not 
going to flatter you.* 
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** You would find it a very good way/' 
she answered. " We should get along muct 
better, I assure you. Perhaps that is really 
what I have been resentiDg so loDg — that 
you show no faciüty fcxr makiug amiable 
Speeches.'' 

" I am afraid my facility lies in the opposite 
direction," he retlimed. 

"I have recovered my equilibrium suffi- 
ciently not to admit that," she said. 

When he went away, as he did shortly 
affcer, she followed him to the door of the 
room. 

" Was I very bad-tempered ? " she said, 
softly. *Mf I was, suppose you forgive me 
before you go away— -for the sake of the 
other Bertha." 

He took the band she offered him, and 
looked down at it as it lay upon his big 
brown pahn* It was feverish and still a 
little unsteady, though her manner was calm 
enough. 

" There is nothing to forgive/' he answered. 
'' If there was — this Bertha— " He checked 
himself, and ended abruptly. " I don t share 
your gift,'' he said. " I said my say as bluntly 
and offensively as possible, I suppose^ and you 
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had a right to be angry. It was all the worse 
done because I was in eamest." 

" So was I — for a moment," she said ; " that 
was the trouble." 

And that was the end of it, though even 
when he dropped her hand and tümed away, 
he was aware of her slender figure standing 
in the door-way, and of a faint, inexplieable 
shadow in the eyes that foUowed him. 

He went back to his quarters bitterly out 
of humour with himself. 

'' A nice fellow I am to talk to women ! " 
he Said. " I have not lived the life to fit 
me for it. Military command makes a man 
authoritative. What right had I to seem to 
assume control over her ? She's not used to 
that kind of thing, even from those who might 
be supposed to have the right to do it. Some 
one ought to have the right — though that has 
gone out of fashion, too, I suppose." Some- 
thing like a groan burst from him as he laid 
his forehead upon his hands, resting his elbows 
on the table before him. *' If a man ioved 
her well enough," he said, " he might do it 
and never hurt her ; but if she Ioved him, 
perhaps there would be no need of it." 

He had passed through many such brief 
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spasms of resentful misery of late, and he 
was beginning to acknowledge to himself that 
each one was stronger than the last. He had 
contended his ground with steady persistence 
and with stubborn condemnation of his own 
weakness, but he had lost it, inch by inch, 
until there were times when he feit his foot- 
hold raore insecure than he could have believed 
possible a year ago. 

" Why should I think of myself as a man 
who has lost something?" he was wont to 
say to himself, bitterly and impatiently. " I 
had won nothing, and might never have won 
it. I had what would have been opportunity 
enough for a quicker temperament. It ia 
nothing but sentiment." 

And, even as he said it, there would come 
back to him some tone of Bertha's voice, 
some pretty natural turn of her head or figure 
as she sat or stood in the parlour with her small 
court around her, and, slight as the memory 
might be, the sudden leap of his pulses had 
more power than his argument. 

It was these trifles and their habit of 
haunting him which were harder to combat 
than all the rest. His life had been so littlo 
affected by femininity that hers had a 
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peculiaxly persistent influence upon him. 
He noted in her things he might have seen 
in scores of other women, but haJf-fancied 
belonged specially to herseif. The sweep and 
feil of her dress, the perfume she used, the 
soft ruffles of lace she was given to wearing — 
each of her little whims of adomment had its 
distinct effect, and seemed, in some mysterious 
way, to have been made her own, and to be 
shared with no other being. Other women 
wore flowers; but what flow^» had ever 
haunted him as he had been haunted by the 
knot of heliotrope and violets he had seen 
her tuck carelessly into the belt of her dress 
one day ? He had remembered them with 
a Start again and again, and each time they 
had bloomed and breathed their soft seent 
afresh. 

'* It is all sentiment," he persisted, " There 
would be nothing new in it to — ^to that fellow 
Arbuthnot, for instance : but it is new to me, 
and I can't get rid of it, somehow." 

He had heaxd in his past stories of men 
who cherished as treasures for a lite-time a 
ribbon or a flower, and had passed them by in 
undisturbed composure as incidents belonging 
only to the realms of wild romance ; but he 
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had never iu the course of Ms existence feit 
anytloiig sq keen as the inconsequent thriU 
which was the result of h\B drawing suddenly 
from lus pocket one night, on bis return to 
bis quarteis after a romp with the childreiL, 
a small, soft, long-wristed glove which it 
had been Master Jack's pleasure to hide 
there. 

He had carried it stemly back the uext 
moming and retumed it to Bertha, but the 
act CQBt him an ^ffort ; it had been like a 
liying presence in his room the night before, 
and he had slept less well because of it. 

He had used his very susceptibility to 
these influences as an argnment against his 
feeling. 

« There is nothing substantial in it,'' he 
had Said,— " nothing but what a man should 
find it easy to live down. It is the folly of a 
boy, intoxicated by the colour of a girl's cheek 
and the curl of her hair. An old fellow, who 
any day may find a sprinkling of gray in his 
scalp-lock, should know better than to ponder 
over a* pretty gown and — ^ bunch of flowers ; 
and yet how one remembers them 1 " 

And to-day it was the little things, as 
usual, almost as much as the great ones. The 
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memory of the smaU, bright room, with its air 
of belonging to Bertha, and being fumished 
by Bertha, and strewed with appendages of 
Bertha ; the slight figure, in its white mom- 
ing dress, lying upon the sofa or standing 
between the folding-doors ; the soft, fuU knot 
of her hair as he saw it when she tumed her 
head proudly away from him — ^what trifles 
they were ! And yet if the room had been 
another, and the pretty dress not white, and 
the soft hair coiled diflferently, everything 
might have had another effeet, and he might 
have been in another mood — or so he 
fancied. 

But he gave himself little leisure for the 
indulgence of his fancies, and he made his 
usual eflfort to crush them down and under- 
value them. His groan was followed by a 
bitter laugh. 

" It is the old story," he said. " I please 
myself by fancying that what would please 
me would make her happier. Arbuthnot 
would know better. Control would not suit 
her — even the gentlest. She has had her 
own way too long. She is a smaJl, slight 
creature, but it has been her lot to rule all 
her life, in a small, slight creature's way. It 
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is the natural sentimentality of an obstinate, 
big-boned fellow to fancy she would thrive 
under it. She would know better herseif. 
She would laugh the thought to scorn, and 
be wise in doing it." 
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CHAPTER X. 



THE WESTORIA BILL. 



As he was saying it, Bertha tad gone back 
to her sofa, and sat there with the faint, 
troubled smile still on her face. 

" He was angry/' she said, " and so was I. 
It made him look very large, but I was not at 
all afraid öf him — no, positively, I was not 
afraid of him, and I am glad of that. It is 
bad enough to remember that I was emotional, 
and said things I did not mean to say. It 
is not like me to say things I don't mean 
to say. I must be more tired out than I 
knew. Ah, there is no denying that he was 
in the right ! I will go away and stay some 
time. It will be better in every way." 

For some minutes she sat motionless, her 
hands clasped lightly upon her knee, her eyes 
fixed on a patch of sunlight on the carpet 
She did not move, indeed, until she heard 
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the sound of her husband's foot upon the steps 
aad his latch-key in the door. He entered 
tiie room immediately afterwards, looking 
lather warm and a trifle exhilarated, and all 
the handsomer in consequence. 

" Ah, Bertha, you are here ! " he Said. " I 
am glad you were not out! How warm it 
ia ! Fancy having such weather early in May ! 
And three days ago we had fires. What a 
climate t There is something appropriate in 
it. It is purely Washingtonian, and as un- 
certain as— as Senators. There's a scientific 
problem for the Signal Service Bureau to 
settle, — ^Does the unreliability of the climate 
affect the senatorial mind, or does the un- 
reliability of the senatorial mind affect the 
climate ? '' 

" It Sounds lifcea conundrum," said Bertha, 
" and the Signal Service Bureau would give 
it up. You have been Walking too fast, you 
fooHsh boy, and have over-heated yourself. 
Come and lie down on the sofa and rest." 

She picked up. the* cushion, which had 
fallen^ and put it in place for him. There 
was always a pretty touch of matemal care 
for him in her manner. He accepted her 
invitation with delighted readiness, and, when 
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he had thrown himself at luxurious füll length 
upon the sofa, she took a seat upon its edge 
near him, having first brought from the 
mantel a large Japanese fan, with which she 
stirred the air gently. 

*'\Vhy were you glad that I had not gone 
out ? " she said. " Did you want me ? " 

*' Oh ! " he answered, " I always want you. 
You are the kind of little person one naturally 
wants — and it is a sort of relief to find you 
on the spot. How nice this Grand Pasha 
Business is — lying on eushions and being 
fanned — and how pretty and cool you look 
in your white friUs ! White is very becoming 
to you, Bertha." 

Bertha glanced down at the frills. 

" Is it ? " she Said. " Yes, I think it is, 
^nd this is a pretty gown. Kichard ! " 

" WeU ? " 

" You said it was a sort of relief .to find me 
on the spot. Did you say it because I am 
not always here when you want me ? Do you 
think I go out too much ? Does it ever seem 
to you that I neglect you a little, and am not 
quite as domesticated as I should be ? Should 
you be — ^happier — if I lived a quieter life and 
cared less for society ? " 
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There was a touch of unusual eamestness 
in her voice, and her eyes were almost 
childishly eager as she turned them upon him. 

" Happier ! " he exclaimed gaily. " My 
dear child ! I could not easily be happier than 
I am. How could I accuse yoia of neglecting 
me ? You satisfy me exactly in everything. 
Whose home is more charming, and whose 
children are better cared for than mine ? It 
is not necessary for you to cook my dinner, 
but you are the most delightful sauce to it 
in the world when you sit at the head of 
the table. What more could a man want ? " 

" I — I don't know," she said slowly^ " but 
I could not bear to think that I was not 
what I should be in my own home. It 
has always seemed to m« that there could 
be no bad taste and bad breeding so inex- 
cusable as the bad taste and bad breeding 
of a woman who is disagreeable and negligent 
in her own house. One has no need to put 
it on moral grounds even — the bad taste of 
it is enough. I don't think I could *ever be 
disagreeable — or that you could think me so 
— but it Struck me " 

"Don't let it strike you agaia/' he inter- 
rupted, amiably. "It has Struck me that 
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there were never two people so well suited 
to each other as our married life has proved 
US to be. I don't mind admitting now that 
one or twice during the first year I thought 
that you were a little restless or unhappy, 
but it was when you were not well, and it 
was quite natural, and it all passed away, 
and I don't think it would occur to any one 
in these days to ask whetber you are happy 
or not." 

Bertha was playing with bis watch-cbain, 
and she separated one charm upon it from 
another carefuUy as she answered bim in a 
soft, natural voice : 

"Tbere is a legend, you know," she said, 
** that the first year of one's marriage is 
always uncomfortable." 

"Ob, mine was not uncomfortable," be 
retumed, — " it was delightful, as all the other 
years have been ; but — just occasionally, you 
know — there was a — ^well, a vague something 
— which never troubles me now." 

^^ I must^have behaved badly in some way," 
said Bertha, smiling, " or it would not have 
troubled you then." 

And she stooped and kissed him on the 
forehead. 
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'*! have a horrible conviction/' she said 
after it, " that I was a vixen. Was I a vixen ? 
Perhaps I was a vixen, and never suspected 
it — and no one suspected it but you. Poor 
boy ! Wby didn't you retum me to papa 
with thanks ? Well, as you have kept me so 
long, you must make the best of me. And it 
is very niee and polite in you to pretend 
that I am satisfactory, and don't make you 
wretched and your hearth a wilderness by 
being a hoUow worldling." 

" You are exactly what I want," he re- 
sponded. " I am a hollow worldling myself. 
If I were a bricklayer, my idea of domestic 
bliss might be to spend my evenings at home 
and watch you mending stockings or knitting, 
or doing something of that sort, but even then 
I am afraid I should tire of it, and secretly 
long for something more frivolous." 

" For something as firivolous as I am ? " she 
said, with a nervous little laugh. " Quite as 
frivolous, Kichard — really ? But I know you 
will say so. You are always good to me and 
spoil me." 

"No, I am not," he answered. "It is 
simply true that you always please me. It is 
true I am a rather easy-natured fellow, but I 
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know plenty of good-natured fellows whose 
wives are terribly unsatisfactory. You are 
clever and pretty, and don't make mistakes, 
and you are never exacting, nor really out of 
humour, and it is impossible for me to tire 
of you " 

" Keally ? " she said, quickly. " Is that 
last true ? " 

" Entirely true." 

" Well," she commented, the colour rising 
in her cheek, "that is a good deal for ones 
husband to say! That is a triumph. It 
amounts to a certificate of character." 

*' Well," he admitted, affcer a second's re- 
flection, " upon the whole it is ! I know 
more husbands than one — but no matter. I 
was going to add that long ago — before I met 
you, you know — my vague visions of matri- 
monial venture were always clouded by a 
secret conviction that when I had really passed 
the Kubicon and had time for reflection, things 
might begin to assume arather serious aspect." 

" And I," said Bertha, a little thoughtfully, 
" have never assumed a serious aspect." 

"Never," he replied, exultantly. "You 
have been a perfect success. There is but 
one Bertha " 
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" And her husband is her prophet ! '' shc 
added. " You are very good to me, Ricliard, 
a^d it is entirely useless for you to deny it, 
because I shall insist upon it with — with wild 
horses if necessary — which figure of speech I 
hope strikes you as being strong enough." 

She was herseif again — neither eager nor 
in earnest, ready to amuse him and to be 
amused, waving her fan for his benefit, touching 
up his eushions to make him more comfortable, 
and seeming to enjoy her seat on the edge of 
his sofa very much indeed. 

" Do you know," she said at length, " what 
I have thought of doing? I have thought 
quite seriously of going in a day or so to 
Fortress Monroe, with the children." 

She feit that he started slightly, and 
wondered why. 

" Are you surprised ? " she asked. " Would 
you rather I would not go ? " 

" No," he answered, " if you think it would 
be better for you. You are tired, and the 
weather is very warm. But — have you set 
any particular day ? " 

" No," she Said, " I should not do that 
without speaking to you first." 

" Well," he retumed, '' then suppose you do 
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not go this week. I have half invited Senator 
Planefield, and Macpherson and Ashley to 
dinner for Thursday." 

" Is it because you want them to talk about 
the bill ? " she said. " How interested you 
are in it, Ricliard ! Why is it ? Eailroads 
never Struck me as being particularly fasci- 
nating material. It seems to me that amateur 
enthusiasm would be more readily awakened 
by something more romantic and a little 
intangible — a tremendous claim, for instance, 
which would make some poor, struggling 
creatures fabulously rieh. I am always in- 
terested in Claims — the wilder they are the 
better, and it invariably delights me when the 
people get them * through/ to the utter con- 
stemation of the Government. It has faintly 
dawned upon me on two or three such 
occasions that I have no political morality, 
and I am afraid it is a feminine failing. It 
is not a masculine one, of course, so it must 
be feminine. I wish you had chosen a claim, 
Richard, instead of a raib^oad. I am sure it 
would have been far more absorbing." 

"The railroad is quite absorbing enough," 
he answered, ''and there is money enough 
involved in it. Just think of those Westoria 
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lands, and what they will be worth if the road 
is carried through them — and as to romance, 
what could be more romantic than the story 
attached to them ? " 

" But I don't know the story," said Bertha. 
'' What is it ? " 

**It is a very eflFective story," he replied, 
" and it was the story which first called my 
attention to the subject. There was a poor, 
visionary fellow whose name was Westor, to 
whom a large tract of this land came suddenly 
as an inheritance from a distant relative. He 
was not practical enough to make much use of 
it, and he lived in the house upon it in a 
desolate, sliiftless way for seyeral years. when 
he had the ill-fortune to discover coal on the 
place. I say it was ill-fortune, because the 
discovery drove him wild. He worked, and 
starved, and planned, and scraped together all 
the money he could to buy more land, keeping 
his secret closely for some time. When he 
could do no more he came to Washington, and 
began to work for a railroad which would 
make his wealth available. His energy was 
a kind of irenzy, they say. He neither ate, 
slept, nor rested, and really managed to get the 
matter into active movement. He managed 
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to< awaken a kind of enthusiasm, and, for a 
short time, was a good deal talked of and 
noticed. He was a big, raw-boned young 
Western er, and created a Sensation by bis 
very nncouthness in its connection with the 
wildly fabulous stories told about bis wealth. 
He had among bis acquaintances a man of 
immense influ^nce, and at tbis man's bouse 
be met tbe inevitable young woman. Sbe 
amused berself, and be feil madly in love, 
and became more frenzied tban ever. It was 
Said tbat sbe intended to marry bim if be was 
successful, and tbat sbe made bis poor, belp- 
less Hfe sucb an anguisb to bim tbat be lost 
bis balance entirely. Tbere came a time wben 
he was entirely penniless, and bis prospects 
were so unpromising, and bis despair so great, 
tbat be went to bis boarding-bouse one day 
witb tbe intention of kilHng bimself, and just 
as be finisbed loading bis pistol a letter was 
banded in to bim^ and wben be opened it 
be found it contained tbe information tbat 
anotber distant relative, affected by tbe 
rumours conceming bim, bad left bim twenty 
tbousand doUars. He laid bis pistol in a 
drawer, and left tbe bouse to begin again. 
He bad an interview witb bis lady-love, and 
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one with his man of influence, and at the end 
of a few weeks had bought more land, and 
parted in some mysterious way with the rest 
of bis money, and was on the very eve of 
success. Poor fellow ! " 

"Poof feUow!" Said Bertha. "Oh! don^t 
say that anything went wrong ! " 

" It would not be half so dramatic a story if 
everything had gone right," said Richard, with 
fine artistic appreciation. " You could never 
guess what happened. Everything he did 
seemed to work to a miracle ; every train was 
laid and every match applied. On the day 
that was to decide his fate he did not go 
near the Capitol, but wandered out and took 
his place on one of the seats in the park 
which faced the house at which the young 
woman was visiting, and sat there, a lank, 
unshom, haggard figure, either staring at her 
window or leaning forward with his head 
upon his hands. People actually heard of 
his being there and went to look at him, and 
came away without having dared to address 
him. The young woman looked out from 
behind her blind and was furious, and even 
sent Word to him to go away. But he would 
not go, and anly glared at the man who was 
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sent to him with the message. He sat tliere 
until night, and then -staggered across and 
rang at the bell, and inquired for the man of 
influence, and was told — what do you suppose 
he was told ? " 

" Oh ! " cried Bertha, desperately, '^ I don't 
know." 

" He was told that he was occupied." 

" Occupfed ! '' echoed Bertha. 

Richard clasped his hands comfortably and 
gracefully behind his head. 

" That's the climax of the story," he said. 
" He was occupied— in being mamed to the 
young woman, of whom he had been greatly 
enamoured for some time, and who had dis- 
creetly decided to marry him because he had 
proved to her that the other man's bill could 
not possibly pass. It could not pass because 
he had the energy and influence to prevent its 
doing so, and he prevented its passing because 
he knew he would lose the young woman 
otherwise. At least that is the story, and I 
like the version." 

" I don't like it I " said Bertha. " It makes 
me feel desperate." 

" What it made the poor fellow feel," Richard 
went on, " nobody ever found out, as he said 
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Dothing at all about it. On hearing the truth 
he sat down on the Steps for a few minutes, 
and then got up and went away. He went to 
his boarding-house and had an interview with 
his landlady, who was a kind-hearted creature, 
and when she saw him began to cry because 
his bill had not passed. But when she spoke 
of it she found he knew nothing of it — he had 
never asked about it, and he said fo her, * Oh ! 
that doesn't matter — it isn't any consequence 
particularly ; I'm only troubled about yoiir 
bill. I haven't money enough to pay it. Fve 
only enough to take me home, and you'U have 
to let me give you the things I have in my 
room for pay. I only want one thing out of 
there — if youll let me go and get it, I won't 
take anything eise.' So she let him go, and 
stood outside his door and cried, while he went 
in and took softie thing out of a drawer." 

" Richard ! " cried Bertha. 

" Yes," said Richard. ** He actually found 
ä use for it after all — but not in Washington. 
He went as far as he could by rail, and then 
he tramped the rest of the way to Westoria — 
they say it must have taken him several days, 
and that his shoes were worn to shreds, and his 
feet eut and bruised by the walk. When he 
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reached the honse, it bad been ämt up so long 
that the honeysackle which dimbed about it 
had grown across the door, and he could not 
have got in without breaking or pnshing it 
aside. People fancied that at first he thonght 
of going in, bat that when he saw the vine it 
stopped him — slight bamer as it was. They 
thought he had intended to go in, becanse he 
had evidendy gone to the door, and before he 
tumed away had broken oflF a spray of the 
flowers which was just beginning to bloom — 
he held it crushed in his band when they found 
him two or three days later. He had carried 
it back to the edge of ' the porch, and had sat 
down — and finished everything — with the only 
thing he had brought back from Washington^ — 
the pistoL How does that strike you as the 
romance of a raiboad ? " 

Bertha clenched her hand, and Struck her 
knee a fierce little blow. 

" Richard," she said, " if that had happened 
in my day, I should have tumed lobbyist, and 
every thought and power and gift I had would 
have been brought to bear to secure the passage 
of that biU/' 

Richard laughed — a pleased but slightly 
nervous laugh. 
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'* Suppose you bring them to bear now," he 
suggested. 

"There would not be any reason for my 
doing it now," she answered, " but I shall 
certainly be interested." 

Richard laughed again. 

" By Jove ! " he said, " the poor devils who 
own it would think there was reason 
enough ! " 

'' Who owns it ? " 

*' Several people who speculated in it be- 
cause the railroad was talked of again, and on 
a more substantial footing. It feil to Westor's 
only living relation, who was an Ignorant old 
woman, and sold it without having any idea of 
its real value. Her impressioh was that, if she 
kept it, it would bring her ill-luck. There is 
no denying that it looks just now like a 
magnificent sp^culation." 

"And that poor fellow,*' said Bertha, — 
" that poor fellow " 

" That poor fellow ? " Richard interposed. 
" Yes — but his little drama is over, you know, 
and perhaps there are others going on quite as 
interesting, if we only knew them. It is very 
like you, Bertha — and it is very adorable," 
touching her Shoulder caressingly with his 
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hand, " to lose sight entirely of the specula- 
tion and care only for the poor fellow. You 
insist upon having your little drama under 
all circumstances." 

** Yes," she admitted. " I confess that I like 
my little drama, and I have not a doubt that — 
as I Said before — I could not have lived in the 
midst of that without tuming lobbyist — which 
is certainly not my vocation." 

" Not your vocation ? " said Richard. " You 
would make the most successful little lobbyist 
in the world ! " 

Bertha turned upon him an incredulous and 
rather bewildered smile. 

"II" she exclaimed. " I ? " 

" Yes, you I " 

" Well," she replied, after a second's pause 
given to inspection of him, " this * is open 
derision ! " 

" It is perfectly true," was his response, 
"and it is true for good reasons. Your 
strength would lie in the very fact that you 
would be entirely unlike your co-labourers 
in the field. You have a finished little air 
of ingenuousness which would be your 
fortune." 

She shook her head with a pretty gesture. 
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** No," öhe Said. *' I am very clever, and 
of course you cannot help observing it, but I 
am not clever enough for that." 

He gave her a glance at once curious and 
admiring. 

" By Jove ! " he exclaimed, " it is my belief 
you are clever enough for anything." 

" Richard," she said, " shall I teil you a 
secret ? " 

" Yes." 

**And you will bury it in the innermost. 
recesses of your soul, and never divulge it ? " 

'' Certainly." 

"And brace yourself for a shock when I 
reveal it to you ? " 

" Yes." 

" Well, here it is I My cleverness is like 
what yoti — ^and two or three other most 
charming people — are good enough to call 
my prettiness. It is a delusion and a 
snare ! " 

" Come ! " he said. " You are attemping 
to deceive me." 

" No," she answered. " I am attempting 
to undeceive you. I am not really pretty or 
clever at all, and it has been the object of my 
life to prevent its being detected." 
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She opened her eyes in the most charmingly 
ingenuous manner and nodded her head, 

"I discovered it myself," she said, "long 
ago — comparatively early in life — and resolved 
to conceal it. And nothing but the confidence 
I repose in you would have induced me to 
mention it." 

** Well/' he replied, " you have concealed 
it pretty well under the circumstances.'' 

** Ah ! " she said, " but you don't know 
what a bürden it is to carry about, and what 
subterfuges I have to resort to when I seem 
on the very verge of being found out. There 
is Larry, for instance — I am almost sure that 
Larry suspects me, especially when I am tired, 
or chance to wear an unbecoming gown. 
You know how particular I am about my 
gowns ? Well, that is my secret. I haven't 
an attraction, really, but my gowns and my 
spirits and my speciousness. The solitary 
thing I do feel I have reason to pride myself 
on is that I am bold enough to adapt my 
gowns in such a way as to persuade you that 
I am physically responsible for the colour and 
shape of them. You fancy you are pleased 
with me when you are simply pleased with 
some colour of which I exist on the reflection 
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or glow. In nine cases out of ten, it is merely 
a matter of pale blue or pink^ and silk or 
cripe or cashmere; and in the tenth it is 
nothing but spirits and speciousness." 

" Oh," he Said, " there is no denying that 
you wonld make a wonderftd lobbyist" 

" Well,*' she answered, rising and going to 
the table to lay her fan down, " when you 
invest largely in Westoria lands and require 
my Services in that capacity, I will try to 
distinguish myself. I think I should like to 
begin with the Westoria lands if I begin at 
all. But in the meantime I must go up stairs 
and talk to the seamstress about Janey's new 
white dresses. You are cool enough now 
to enjoy your lunch when the bell rings, and 
you shall have some iced tea if you would 
like it." 

"I would like it very well, and — by the 
by, did Tredennis bring the ' Clarion,' as he 
Said he would ? " 

"Yes — it is here," and she handed it to 
him from the table. " You can read it while 
I am up stairs." 

" Have you read it ? " he said, opening it 
and tuming to the editoriaL 

*' Not yet. I shall read it this aftemoon." 

VOL. I. p 
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" Yes, do. The facts are put very forcibly. 
And — you will decide not to go to Fortress 
Monroe just yet ? " 

She hesitated a moment, but he did not 
observe it. 

" I must be here when your friends dine 
with you, of course," she said. *' And a week 
or even a little more does not make so much 
diflference, after all. It may be quite cool 
again to-morrow/ 

And she went out of the room and left 
him to his paper. 



CHAPTER XI. 

AK APPEAL TO AKBUTHNOT. 

It was two weeks after this that Arbuthnot, 
sauntering down the avenue in a leisurely 
manner, on his way from bis office, and 
having a fancy to stroll tbrough Lafayette 
Park, which was looking its best in its spring 
bravery and bloom, on entering the iron 
gateway found bis attention attracted by tbe 
large figure of Colonel Tredennis, wbo was 
app^oacbing bim irom tbe opposite direc- 
tion, Walking slowly and appearing deeply 
abstracted. It cannot be said tbat Mr. 
Arbutbnot feit any special deligbt in tbe 
prospective encounter. He bad not feit tbat 
be bad advanced greatly in Colonel Tredennis's 
good opinion, and bad, it must be confessed, 
resigned bimself to tbat unfortunate condition 
of aflFairs witbout making any particular eflFort 

p 2 
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to remedy it — his private impression being 
that the result would scarcely be likely to 
pay for the exertion, taking into considera- 
tion the fact that he was constitutionally 
averse to exertion. 

"Why," he had said to Bertha, ^'should 
I waste my vital energies in endeavouring to 
persuade a man that I am what he wants, 
when perhaps I am not? There are scores 
of people who will naturally please him better 
than I do, and there are people enough who 
please me better than he does. Let him take 
his choice — and it is easy enough to see that 
I am not his choice." 

" What is he thinking of now, I wonder ? " 
he said, a vague plan for tuming into another 
walk flitting through his mind. "Are his 
friends, the Piutes, on the war-path and 
actively engaged in dissecting agents, or is 
he simply out of humour ? He is not think- 
ing of where he is going. He will walk over 
that nursemaid and obliterate the twins — yes, 
I thought so." 

The colonel had verified his prophecy, and 
aroused from his reverie by the devastation he 
had caused, he came to a stand-still with a 
perplexed and distressed countenance. 
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" I beg your pardon/' Arbuthnot heard him 
say, in his great, deep voice. " I liope I did 
not hurt you. I had forgotten wliere I was." 
And lie stooped and set the nearest twin on 
its feet on tbe grass and then did tlie same 
thing for the other, upon which both stood 
and stared at him, and not being hurt at all, 
having merely rolled over on the sod, were in 
sufficiently good spirits to regard with interest 
the fact that he was fumbling in his coat- 
pocket for something. 

The article in question was a package of 
bonbons, which he produced and gave to the 
nearest toddler. 

** Here ! " he said. " I bought these for 
another little girl, but I can get some more. 
They are all right," he added, turning to the 
mulatto girl, whose admiration of his martial 
beaxing revealed itself in a most lenient grin, 
— " they won t hurt them. They can eat them 
all without being harmed." i 

And then he turned away, and in doing so 
caught sight of Arbuthnot, and, somewhat to 
the surprise of the latter, advanced towards 
him at once with the evident intention of 
joining him. 

" It is rather a curious thing that I should 
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meet you here," he said. " I was thinking ot 
you wlien I met with the catastrophe you saw 
just now. Do you often go home this way ? " 

*'Not very often," Arbutlinot replied. 
" Sometimes, when things look as they do 
now," with a gesture indicating the briliiant 
verdure. 

" Everything looks very fresh and luxuri- 
ant," Said Tredennis. " The season is unusually 
far advanced, I suppose. It is spmetimes a 
great deal too warm to be pleasant." 

" It will be decidedly wann er every day," 
Said Arbuthnot. ** We shall have a trying 
Summer. The President is going out to the 
Soldiers' Home next week — which is earlier 
than usual. There are only two or three of 
the Senators' families left in the city. The 
exodus began weeks ago." 

*' Such weather as we have had the last few 
days," Said the colonel, with his slight frown, 
** must be very exhausting to those who are 
not strong, and who have gone through a gay 
Winter." 

**The best thing such people can do," re- 
sponded Arbuthnot, drily, " is to make their 
way to the mountains or the sea as soon as 
possible. Most of them do." 
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Tredennis's reply was characteristically 
abrupt: 

" Mrs. Amory does not/' lie said. 

" No," answered Arbuthnot, and he looked 
at the end of his cigar as if he saw nothing 
eise. 

" Why doesn't she ? " demanded Tredennis. 

" She ought to," said Arbuthnot, with calm 
adroitness. 

" Ought to ! '' Tredennis repeated. '' She 
should have'gone months ago. She — she is 
actually ill. Why in heaven's name does she 
stay ? She told me two weeks since that 
she was going to Fortress Monroe, or some 
such place." 

"She had better go to a New England 
fann-house, and wear a muslin gown and 
Swing in a hammock," said Arbuthnot. 

" You see that as well, do you ? " said 
the Colonel. " Why don't you teil her so ? " 
and having said it, seemed to pull himself 
up suddenly, as if he feit he had been 
unconsciously impetuous. 

Arbuthnot laughed. 

His smile had died completely away, how- 
ever, when he gave his side glance at his 
companion's face a moment later. 
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" Slie was quite serious in her intention of 
going away two weeks ago," lie said. " She 
told me so ; nothing but Richard's dinner- 
party prevented her departure in the first 
place." 

He spoke in an entirely non-committal 
tone, but there was a touch of interest in his 
quiet glance at Tredennis. 

" You dined there with Planefield and the 
rest, didn't you ? " he added. 

" Yes." 

"I didn't. Richard was kind enough to 
invite me, but I should only have been in the 
way." He paused an instant, and then added, 
without any change of tone or manner, " !• 
know nothing of the Westoria lands." 

** Was it necessary that you should ? " said 
Tredennis. "Ididnot.'' 

" Oh," Arbuthnot answered, " I knew they 
would discuss them, and the bill, as it 
pleases Amory to be interested in them just 
now." 

" I remember that the matter was referred 
to several times," said Tredennis ; " even Mrs. 
Amory seemed to know a good deal of it." 

"A good deal!" said Arbuthnot. "In 
favour of the bill ? " 
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" Yes/' Tredennis answered. " She had 
been reading np, it appeared. She said some 
very good things about it — in a laughing way. 
Why does she waste her time and strength on 
such folly ? " he added, hotly. " Why — ^why 
iß she allowed to do it ? " 

" The New England farm would be better 
for her just now," said Arbuthnot — again 
adroitly. 

"Why should Amory wkste his time upon 
it ? " the Colonel went on, — '' though that is 
Ms affair, of course, and not mine ! " 

They had reached the gate by this time, 

but they did not pass through it. Finding 

« themselves near it, they tumed — as if by 

mutual consent, and yet without speaking of 

doing so — into the walk nearest them. 

It was after taking a few steps in silence 
down this path, that Colonel Tredennis spoke 
again, abruptly : 

** When I was thinking of you just before 
we met," he said, "I was thinking of you in 
connection with — ^with the Amory s/' 

He knew the Statement had a blunt enough 
sound, and his recognition of it irritated 
him, but he was beginning to be accustomed 
to his own bluntness of statement, and, at 
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any rate, this led him to the point he meant 
to reach. 

Arbuthnot's reply was characteristic. It 
was not blunt at all, and liad an air of simple 
directness, which was the result not only of 
a most creditable taet and far-sightedness, but 
of more private good feeling and sincerity 
than he was usually credited witK 

" I am always glad to be thought of in 
connection with the Amorys," he said. ** And 
I am glad that it is perfecüy natural that I 
should be connected with them in the minds 
of their friends. There has been a very close 
connection between us for several years, and 
I hojm they have found as much pleasure in 
it as I have." 

Tredennis recognised the tact even if he 
was not aware of the good feeling and far- 
sightedness. The obstacles had been removed 
from his path, and the conversation had 
received an air of unconstrained naturalness, 
which would make it easier for him to 
go on. 

" Then,'' he said, " there will be no need 

V to explain what I mean by saying that I was 

thinking specially of your interest in Mrs. 

Amory herseif — and your influence over her." 
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" I wish my influence over her was as 
strong as my interest in lier," was liis com- 
panion's reply. "My interest in lier is a 
sincere enough feeling — and a deep one. 
There is every reason wliy it should be." 

'' I— " began the Colonel, " I " And 

then he stopped. 

"Your interest in her," Arbuthnot went 
on, seeming to enjoy his eigar very much, 
" is even a more natural feeling than mine — 
though I scarcely think it can be stronger. 
It is not a matter of relationship so much, — 
as a rule, relationship does not amount to a 
great deal, — ^but the fact that you knew her 
«s a girl, and feel towards the Professoni as 
you do, must give her a distinct place in 
your mind." 

'* It is a feeling/' said Tredennis, " which 
disturbs me when I see that she is in actual 
danger through her own want of care for 
herseif. Are women always so reckless ? Is 
it a Washington fashion? Why should she 
forget that her children need her care, if she 
does not choose to think of herseif ? Is that 
a Washington fashion, too ? " 

*'You were thinking," said Arbuthnot, 
" and flattering me in doing it, that what I 
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miglit say to her on the necessity of leaving 
the city might have some little effect ? '' 

" Yes," Tredennis answered. " And if not 
upon herseif, upon Amory. He is always 
ready to listen to you." 

Arbuthnot was silent for some moments- 
He was following a certain train of thought 
closely and rapidly, but his expression did 
not betray him at all. 

" She would have gone two weeks ago," he 
said quietly next, " if it had not been for 
Richard's engagements with Planetield and 
the rest. He has had them at his house two 
or three times since then, and they have made 
little parties to Mount Vemon and Arlington 
and Great Falls. Plianefield is a lady's mani 
and he finds Mrs. Amory very charming." 

*^ What ! " exclaimed Tredennis, with in- 
tolerant haughtiness, — " that coarse fellow ? " 

" He isn't a nice fellow," said Arbuthnot, 
" but he won't show his worst side to her — 
any more than he can help. He is a very 
powerful fellow, they say." 

Here he stopped. They had reached their 
gateway again. 

*^*ril do what I can," he said. "Itwon't 
be much, perhaps — but I will do what I can. 
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I fully appreciate the confidence you showed 
in speaking to me." 

** I fully appreciate the manner in which 
you listened to what I had to say," said 
Tredennis. 

And, somewhat to Arbuthnot's surprise, he 
held out his hand to him. 



CHAPTER XII. 



FRIENDSHIP. 



Instead of making his way Lome at once, 
Arbuthnot tumed up tlie side of the street 
on wliich the Amorys' house stood. As he 
reached the house, the door was opened, 
and a man came out and walked down the 
Steps. He was a man with a large frame, 
a darkly florid complexion, and heavily hand- 
some features. As he passed Arbuthnot he 
gave him a glance and a rather grudging 
bow, which expressed candidly exactly the 
amount of pleasure he derived from 
encountering him. 

Bertha was in the parlour alone. When 
Arbuthnot entered he found her standing in 
the middle of the roojn, looking down at the 
roses on her gaily painted fan, and evidently 
not seeing them. 
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*^ Well/' he began, by way of greeting, " I 
hope you have been enjoying yourself — ^witli 
your Senators." 

She looked up, and made a quick, eager 
little movement towards him — as if she was 
more glad to see him than usual. 

" Ah ! " she exclaimed. " I believe I was 
wishing you would come." 

** Thank you," he said, " but the compliment 
would be greater if you were sure of it." 

** I think I am sure of it, now you are here," 
she answered, **though I don't know at all 
why I wanted you — ^unless it was to teil you 
that I have not been enjoying myself in the 
least — with my Senators." 

"I am delighted to hear it," he replied. 
" Nothing could please me better. They 
are always too numerous, and lately one is 
continually meeting them on the steps and 
being scowled at." 

She shut her fan quickly, with a slight 
firown. 

*^Why scowled at?" she said. "That 
would be absurd enough." 

" Absurd or not," he laughed, " it i^ true." 

But notwithstanding his laugh, there was 
no change in her face he did not see. 
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They had seated tliemselves by this time, 
and Bertha was looking at her fan agam, aad 
opening and shutting it slowly. 

" They are not my Senators," she said. 
"They are Kichard's, and — I am getting a 
little tired of them, though I should not like 
to teil him so. When it is warm, as it is 
to-day, I am very tired of them." 

" I should not think it at all improbable," 
remarked Arbuthnot, dryly. **It has Struck 
me that it would be necessary for the mercury 
to be several degrees below zero before you 
would find the one who went out just now, 
for instance, especially exhilarating." 

" He is not exhilarating at all," rfie said. 
" Kichard likes him," she added, a moment 
affcerwards. ** I don't know exactly why, but 
he really seems to admire him. * They are 
quite intimate. I think the aequaintance 
began through some law business he gave 
him in connection with the Westoria lands. 
I have tried to like him on Kichard's 
account. You must remember," she said, 
with a smile, " I first tried to like you on 
Kichard's account." 

*' I hope you succeeded better than you will 
with Planefield," he said. 
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" I might succeed with him if I persevered 
long enough," she answered. ^* The difficulty 
lies in tlie perseverance. Kichard says I 
would make a good lobbyist, but I am sure 
I shoiild not. I coTild not be persistently 
amiable and entertaining to people who 
tired me." 

**Don't deplore yoTir deficiencies until it 
becomes necessary for you to enter the 
profession," said Arbuthnot. ** I don't like 
to hear you speak of it," he added, with a 
touch of sharpness. 

" I don t deplore them/' said Bertha. 
"And it is only one of my little jokes. 
But if the fortunes of the Westoria lands 
depended on me, I am afraid they would be 
a dismal failure." 

" As they don't depend on you," he re- 
marked, **doesn't it oeeur to you that you 
might as well leave them to Senator Plane- 
field ? I must confess it has presented itself 
to me in that light/' 

"It is rather odd," she said, in a tone 
of reflection, "that though I have nothing 
whatever to do with them, they actually 
seem to have detained me in town for the 
last two weeks/^ 

VOL. I. Q 
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" It is quite time you went away," said 
Arbuthnot. 

" I know that," she answered. " And I 
feel it more every day." 

She raised her eyes suddenly to his. 

" Laurence," she said, "I am not welL 
Don't teil Kichard, but I think I am not 
well at all. I — I am restless and nervous — 
and — and morbid. I am actually morbid. 
Things trouble me which never troubled me 
before. Sometimes I lose all respeet for 
myself. You know I always was rather proud 
of my self-control. I am not quite as proud 
of it as I used to be. About two weeks ago 
I — I positively lost my temper." 

He did not laugh, as she had been half- 
afraid he would. His manner was rather 
quiet, on the contrary — it was as if what she 
said Struck him as being worth listening to 
with some degree of serious attention, though 
his reply was not exa^tly serious. 

" I hope you had sufficient reason," he 
said. 

" No," she answered. " I had no reason at 
all, which makes it all the more humiliating. 
I think I have been rather irritable for a 
month or two. I have allowed myself to — 
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to be disturbed by things which were really 
of no consequence, and I have taken offenes 
at things knd — and — resented trifles, and it 
was the merest trifle which made me lose my 
temper — ^yes, actually lose my temper, and 
say what I did not intend to say, in the most 
open and abjeet manner. What could be more 
abject than to say things you did not intend 
to say ? You know I never was given to that 
kind of thing/' 

" No/' he responded, " it cannot be said 
that you were." 

" It was so — so revolting to me after it was 
over/' she went on, " that it seemed to make 
me more weak-minded than ever. When you 
onee give way to your emotions, it is all going 
down-hill-^you do it again and again. I never 
did it before, but I have been on the verge of 
doing it two or three times since." 

"Don't go any farther than the verge," 
he said. 

"I don't intend to,'' she answered. ^'1 
don't like even the verge. 1 resent it with 
all my strength. I should like to invent some 
kind of horrible torture to pay myself for — 
for what I did." 

He was watching her very elosely, but she 

Q 2 
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was not^ aware of it. She had arrested his 
attention completely enough by this time, and 
the fact made itself evident in his intent and 
rather startled expression. 

"I hope it was nothing very serious," 
he Said. 

^*It was serious enough for nre/' she 
replied. "Nobodyelse was hurt, but it was 
serious enough for me — the mere knowing 
that for a few minutes I had lost my hold on 
myself. I didn't like it— I didn't like it ! " 

There was an intensity in her manner, in 
her voice, in her face, in her very figure 
itself, which was curiously disproportionate 
to her words. She leaned forward a little, 
and laid her small, clenched hand upon 
her knee, 

"In all my life," she said slowly, "in all 
my life, I have never had a feeling which 
was as strong as myself, I have been that 
fortunate. I have been angry, but never so 
angry that I could not seem perfectly still 
and calm ; I have been happy, but never 
so happy that 1 could not have hidden it 
if I chose ; I have been unhappy — for a 
moment or so — but never so unhappy that 
I had the horrible anguish of being found 
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out, I am not capable of strong, real 
emotions. I am too shallow and — and light. 
I have been light all^my life, and I will be 
light until the end. 

" Only the children could make me suffer, 
really/' she said after it, — " only the children, 
and all women are like that. Through Janey, 
or Jack, or Meg, my heart could be torn in 
two, if they were in pain, or badly treated, or 
taken from me — that is nothing but common 
nature; but nothing eise could hurt me so 
that 1 should cry out — nothing and nobody — 
not even Eichard ! " 

She stopped herseif, and opened her fan 
again. 

"There!" she exclaimed. "Why did I 
say so much then, and say it so vehemently, 
as if it was of consequence ? Nothing is of 
consequence — nothing, nothing 1 " And she 
laughed, and rose and began to take up and 
set down again some trifles on the mantel. 

Arbuthnot still watched her. 

"No," he Said, "you are quite right — 
nothing is of consequence really, and the 
sooner one leams that, the better for one*8 
peace of mind. The worst pain you <iould 
have to bear could not last you more than a 
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few score years, and you would get used to it 
in that time ; the greatest happiness you could 
yeam for would not last any longer, and you 
would get tired of it in time, too." 

" Tired of it ! " she echoed. " One could 
tire of anything in three-score years and ten. 
How tired one must be of oneself before it 
is over — how tired ! how tired ! " and she 
threw up her hands in a sudden, desperate 
gesture. 

"No," he answered, in a tone whose level 
coolness was a forcible contrast to her own. 
" Not necessarily, if one doesn't expect too 
much. If we take things for what they are 
worth, and don't let ourselves be deceived by 
them, there is plenty of rational entertainment 
to be had by the way. We mayn't like it 
quite as well as what we set out with 
expecting, but we can manage to subsist 
upon it. I hope I am logical. I know 1 am 
not eloquent." He said it bitterly. 

" No/' she returned, without looking at him, 
" you are not eloquent, perhaps, but you are 
speaking the truth — and I like to hear it. I 
want to hear it. It is good for me. It is 
always good for people to hear the truth — the 
bare, unvamished, unadorned truth. Go on." 
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"If 1 go OD," he Said, still bitterly, *- 1 
shall begin to drag myself in, and 1 don't 
care to do it. It is natural that I should 
feel the temptation. 1 never knew the man 
yet who could talk in this strain and not 
drag himself in." 

" Drag yourself in as much as you like," she 
Said, even fiercely, " and be an example to me." 

" I should be example enough if 1 said all I 
could," he replied. " Am / a happy man ? '* 

She turned, and for a moment they looked 
into each other's eyes — his were stern, hard, 
and miserable. 

" No," she eried out, '^ you are not. No one 
is happy in the world 1 " And she dropped 
her face upon her hands as she leaned upon 
the mantel. 

" I might have been happier if I had begun 
right, I suppose," he said. 

" Begun I " she repeated. " Does any one 
ever begin right ? One ought to begin at the 
end and go backward, and then one might 
make something of it all.'* 

'' I didn't make much of it," he said. " I 
was not as wise as you. I began with emo- 
tions and foUies and fires — and the rest of it, 
and the enjoyment I derived from them was 
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scarcely what 1 anticipated it would be. The 
emotions didn't last, and the foUies didn't pay, 
and the fires bumed out — ^and that was the 
worst of all. And they always do — and that 
is worse still. It is in the nature of things. 
Look at that grate/' pointing to it. " It 
looked different a week ago, when we had a 
rainy night and sat around it. We could have 
burned ourselves at it then if we had been 
feeble-minded enough to try it — we couldn't 
do it now ; and yet a few days ago it was hot 
enough. The fire has burned out, and even 
the ashes are gone." 

She stooped down, picked up her fan, and 
reseated herseif upon the sofa. She did not 
look quite like herseif, — her face was very pale 
but for the two red spots Tredennis had seen 
on her cheeks when her display of feeling had 
Startled him, — but all at once a change had 
taken place in her manner. There was a sort 
of deadly stillness in it. 

" We are a long way from my temper," she 
Said, — '' a long way." 

*' Yes," he replied, " about as far as we could 
get in the space of time allowed us — and we 
have been a trifle emotional." 

" And it was my fault," she continued. 
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*'Isn't it time I went somewhere cool and 
bracing ? I think you must admit it is." 

'*Yes," he said, "it is time. Take my 
advice, and go." 

" I'U go," she Said, steadily, *' the day after 
to-morrow. And 111 not go to Fortress Mon- 
roe. I'U go into the mountains of Virginia — 
to a fann-house I know of, where one has 
forests and silence, and nature — and nothing 
eise. rU take the children, and live out-of- 
doors with them, and read to them, and talk 
to them, and sew for them when I want any- 
thing to do. I always was happy and natural 
when 1 was sewing and doing things for them. 
I like it. Living in that simple, natural way, 
and having the children with me, will rest and 
eure me if anything will on earth — the children 
always — ^the children " 

She stopped and sat perfectly still; her 
voice had broken, and she had turned her face 
a little away. 

Arbuthnot got up. He stood a moment, as 
he always did before going, but he did not 
look direct at her, though he did not seem to 
avoid her in his glance. 

" It is the best thing you can do," he 
said, — "the very best thing, You will be 
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thoroughly rested when you come home, and 
that is what you need. I will go now — I hear 
Kichard, and I want to speak to him alone." 

And by the time the door opened and 
Kichard stood on the threshold, he had 
reached him and turned him around, throwing 
his arm boyishly over his Shoulder. 

" You are just in time," he said. " Take 
me into the museum, or the library. I want 
to have a confidential chat with you." 

And they went out together. 



CHAPTEK XIIL 

THE FAREWELL DINNER. 

The foUowing day Kichard presented him- 
self to Tredennis in the morning, looking a 
little disturbed and scarcely in such excellent 
spirits as usual. 

" Bertha and the children are going away 
to-morrow," he said. " And if you have no 
other eDgagement, you are to come and dine 
with US this evening and say good-bye." 

*' I have no other engagement," Tredennis 
auswered. *' I shall be glad to come. They 
are really going to Fortress Monroe to- 
morrow ? " 

Richard threw himself into a chair with a 
rather discontented air. 

" They are not going to Fortress Monroe at 
all," he Said. " They are going to bury them- 
selves in the mountains of Virginia. It is a 
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queer fancy of Bertha's, I think she is making 
a mistake. She won't like it, really, when she 
tries it." 

*' If she needs rest," said Tredennis, " cer- 
tainly the mountains of Virginia '* 

" The mountains of Virginia," interrupted 
Richard, *^were not made for Bertha. She 
will tire of them in a week. I wish she would 
not go ! " he said, with the feintest possible 
touch of petulance. 

'* You will miss her very much, of course," 
said Tredennis. 

" Oh yes, I shall miss her. I always miss 
her — and I shall miss her specially just now." 

" J ust now ? " said Tredennis. 

*' Oh," said Richard, straightening himself 
somewhat and Clearing his slightly knitted 
brow, " I was only thinking of two or three 
plans which had half-formed themselves in my 
mind. I was* looking at it from a selfish point 
of view, which I had no right to ^o. I suppose 
things might wait — until she comes back." 

" Are you going with her ? " said Tredennis. 

*' I ! " exclaimed Richard. " No, I could 
not do that. My business would not allow of 
it. I have more than usual on hand just now. 
I shall run down to see them once a week, if 
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possible. I must confess/' with a laugh, " that 
I could not make up my mind to three months 
of it. Bertha knows that." 

Taking all things into consideration, he bore 
the prospect of his approaching loneliness very 
well. He soon began to speak of other matters, 
and before he took his departure had quite 
recovered his usual gaiety. As he talked, 
Tredennis regarded him with some curiosity. 

" He has a fortunate temperament," he was 
thinking. " He would have been happy if she 
had remained, but he is not unhappy because 
she goes. There are men who would take it 
less lightly — ^though, after all, he is the one 
to be envied." 

Tredennis did not feel that he himself was 
greatly to be envied. He had said that she 
ought to go, and had been anxious and un- 
happy because she had not gone, but now that 
she was going he was scarcely happier. There 
were. things he should miss every day. As he 
remembered them, he knew he had not allowed 
himself to admit what their value had been to 
him. The very fact that they had not been 
better friends made it harder. From the first 
he had been aware that a barrier stood between 
them, and in the interview which had revealed 
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to him something of its nature, he had received 
some sharp wounds. 

" There was truth in what she said," he had 
often pondered since, " though she put it in a 
woman's way. I have resented what she has 
Said and done, often enough, and have con- 
trasted it bitterly with what I remembered — 
God knows why ! I had no right to do it, and 
it was all folly, but 1 did it and made myself 
wretched through it — and she saw the folly 
and not the wretchedness." 

But now that her presence would no longer 
colour and animate the familiär rooms, he 
realised what their emptiness would be. He 
could not endure the thought of what it would 
be to go into them for the first time and sit 
alone with Kichard — no bright figure moving 
before them, or sitting in its chair by the 
table, or the window, or the hearth. The 
absence of the very things which had angered 
and disturbed him would leave a blank. It 
would actually be a wretchedness to see no 
longer that she often chose to be flippant, and 
mocked for mere mocking's sake. 

" What ! " he said, savagely. " Am I begin- 
ning to care for her very faults ? Then it is 
best that she should go." 
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But his savageness was not against Bertha, 
but against himself and his weakness. 

When he arrived at the house in the even- 
ing, he found Bertha in the parlour with Jack 
and Janey, who were to be allowed to share 
the farewell dinner. 

As she advaneed to meet him with a child 
on either side, he was Struck by certain 
changes which he observed in her dress and 
manner. She wore a dark, simple gown, her 
hair was dressed a trifle more closely and 
plainly than usual, and there was no colour 
about her. When she gave him her hand, 
and stood with the other resting on Jack's 
Shoulder, her eyes uplifted to his own, he was 
bewildered by a feeling that he was suddenly 
brought face to face with a creature quite 
Strange to him. He could not have said that 
she was actually cold and reserved, but there 
was that in the quiet of her manner which 
suggested both reserve and coldness. 

" 1 have allowed the children to stay down 
stairs," she said, " and they are to dine with 
US if they will be good. They wished very 
much to see as much of you as possible — as it 
will be some time before they return — and I 
think they will be quiet." 
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" If you will seat one on each side of me," 
Said Tredennis, " I will keep them quiet." 

" You are very kind," she answered, " but I 
should scarcely like to do that." 

And then she retumed to her seat by the 
window, and he sat opposite her on the end 
of a sofa, with Janey leaning against his knee. 

'* You are not going to Fortress Monroe ? " 
he Said. 

"No," she replied. "I am going to the 
Virginia mountains." 

" I should think that would be better/' he 
Said, putting an arm around Janey. 

" T thought so," she answered, '* upon re- 
flection. I am not as strong as I should be, 
and I think I dislike ill-health even more 
than most people do.'' 

She held Jack's band, and spoke in a quiet 
tone of common things — of her plans for the 
summer, of the children, of Eichard; and 
Tredennis listened like a man in a dream, 
missing the colour and vivacity from her 
manner as he had known he should miss her 
presence from the rooms when she was gone. 

"Teil Uncle Philip something of what we 
are going to do," she said to Jack. " Teil him 
about the hammocks, and the spades we are 
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to dig with, and the books. We are to live 
out of doors and enjoy ourselves immensely,'* 
she added, with a faint smile. 

" Mamma is going to play with us every 
day," Said Jack, triumphantly. " And we are 
going to lie in om: hammocks while she reads 
to US and teils us stories." 

*' And there will be no parties and no 
Company," added Janey, "Only we are to 
loe the Company." 

" And Jack is to take care of me," said 
Bertha, " because I am growing old and he 
is so big." 

Jack regarded her dubiously. 
" You haven't any wrinkles," he said. 
"Yes I have, Jack," she answered, "but 
they don't show." And a little laugh broke 
from her, and she let her cheek rest against 
his dark love-lock^ for a moment in a light 
caress. 

Glancing up at the coloneFs face at this 
juncture, Janey found cause in it for serious 
dissatisfaction, She raised her hand, and drew 
a small forefinger across his forehead. 

" Uncle Philip," she said, " you are bad 
again. The black marks have come back, 
and you are quite ugly— and you promised 
VOL. !• u 
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you would try not to let them coine any 



more." 



" I beg your pardon, Janey," he answered, 
and then tumed to Bertha. *^ She does not 
like my black face," he said, " and no wonder. 
I am rather an unfortunate fellow, to have 
my faults branded upon me so plainly that 
even a child can see them." 

There was a touch of bittemess in the 
words and in his manner of uttering them. 
Bertha answered him in a soft, level voice. 

" You are severe upon yourself," she said. 
^'It is much safer to be severe upon other 
people." 

It was rather cruel, but she did not object 
to being cruel. There come to most women 
moments when to be cruel is their only refuge 
against themselves and others, and such a 
moment had come to her. 

In looking back upon the evening when it 
was over, the feeling that it had been unreal 
was stronger in Tredennis's mind than any 
other. It was all unreal from beginning to 
end — the half-hour before dinner, when Ar- 
buthnot and Eichard and the professor came 
in, and Bertha stood near her father's chair 
and talked to him, and Tredennis, holding 
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Jäney on his knee and trying to answer her 
remarks lucidly, was aware only of the pre- 
sence of the dark, slender figure near him, and 
the Strange quiet of the low voice ; the dinner 
itself, during which Kichard was in the most 
attractive mood and the professor was rather 
silent, and Arbuthnot's vivacity was a little 
fitful at first and afterwards seemed to recover 
itself and rise to the occasion, while Bertha, 
with Jack on one hand and Janey on the 
other, cared for their wants and answered 
Richard's sallies and aided him in them, and 
yet was not herseif at all, but a new being. 

" And you think/' said the professor, later 
in the evening, when they had returned to the 
parlours,- — " you think that you will like the 
quiet of the mountains ? " 

"I think it will be good for me," she 
answered, "and the children will llke it." 

" She will not like it at all," said Richard. 
" She will abhor it in ten days, and she will 
rush off to Fortress Monroe and dance eveiy 
night to make up for her temporary mental 
abberration." 

" No, she will not," said Arbuthnot. " She 
has made preparations to enjoy her seclusion 
in its dramatic aspects. She is going to retire 
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from the world in the character of a graceful 
anchorite, and she has already begun to dress 
the part. She is going to be simple and 
serious and a trifle severe — and it even now 
expresses itself in the lines and colour of 
her gown." 

She turned towards him, with the sudden 
gleam of some new expression in her eyes. 

" How well you understand me ! " she saiA 
^* No one eise would have understood me so 
well. I never can deceive you, at least. Yes, 
you are quite right. I am going to enjoy the 
thing dramatically. I don't want to go, but 
as I feel it discreet I intend to amuse myself, 
and make the best of it. I am going to play 
at being maternal and amiable, and even 
domesticated. I have a costume for it, as I 
have one for bathing and dining and making 
calls. This," she said, touching her dress, " is 
part of it. Up stairs I have a little mob-cap 
and an apron, and a work-basket to carry on 
my arm. They are not unbecoming, either. 
Shall I run up into the nursery and put them 
on, and show them to you ? Then you can 
be sure that I comprehend the part." 

'* Have you a mob-cap and an apron ? " 
asked Kichard, " Haye you, really ? " 
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" Yes, really/' she answered. " Don't you 
remember that 1 told you that it was my 
dresses that were of consequence, and not 
myself ? Shall I go and put them on ? '' 

Her tone was soft no longer — it was a little 
hard, and so was the look which half hid itself 
behind the brightness of the eyes she turned 
towards him. 

" Yes," he answered. ** Put them on and 
let US see them." 

She tumed round and went out of the room, 
and Arbuthnot foUowed her with a rather 
anxious glance. The professor stirred his tea 
as usual, and Tredennis turned his attention 
to Janey, while Eichard laughed. 

** I have no doubt she has all three," he 
Said. " And they will be well worth seeing." 

They were worth seeing. In a few minutes 
she returned — the little work-basket on her 
arm, the mob-cap ppon her head, the apron 
around her waist, and a piain Square of white 
muslin crossed upon her bosom. She stopped 
in the door-way, and made a curtsey. 

" There ought to be a curtain, and some- 
body ought to ring it up," she said. *' Enter 
the domestic virtues." 

And she came and stood before them, her 
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eyes shining still, and her head erect, but — 
perhaps through the rather severe black and 
white of her costume — seeming to have a 
shade less colour than before. 

*' I did not make them for this occasion/' 
she Said. ** They have appeared before. You 
don't remember them, Richard, but I had 
them when Jack was a baby — and a novelty. 
1 tried being maternal then.'' 

" Why, yes," said Eichard, " to be sure I 
remember them — and very becoming they 
were, too." 

" Oh, yes," she answered. " I knew they 
were becoming 1 " 

She tumed and fronted Tredennis. 

'* I hope they are becoming, now," she said, 
and made her little curtsey again. 

** They are very becoming," he answered, 
looking at her steadily. " I like them better 
than — the silks and brocades." 

" Thank you," she said, " I thought you 
would — or I would not have put them on. 
Jack and Janey, come and stand on each 
side of me while I sit down. I have 
always congratulated myself that you were 
becoming. This is what we shall be con- 
strained to do when we are in Virginia, only 
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we shall not have thc incentive of being 
looked at" 

" We will make up a party/* said Richard, 
" and come down once a week to look at you. 
Planefield would enjoy it, I am sure." 

" Thank you," said Bertha. " And I wül 
always bring out the work-basket, with a lace 
collar for Meg in it. Lace coUars are more 
becoming than small aprons or stocking- 
mending. Do you remember the little shirt 
Mrs. Rawdon Crawley was making for her 
boy, and which was always produced when 
she was in virtuous Company ? Poor Rawdon 
was quite a big boy, and very much too 
large for it, by the time it was finished. I 
wonder if Meg will be grown up before she 
gets her collar." 

She produced a needle, threaded it, and 
took a few stitches, bending her head over 
her task with a serious air. 

" Does it look as if I had done it before ? " 
she said. "I hope it does. I really have, 
you know. Once I sewed on a button for 
Richard." 

But she did not sew many minutes. Soon 
she laid her work down in the basket. 

" There ! " she said, " that. is enough ! I 
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have made my Impression, and that is aU I 
care for — or I should have made my Impres- 
sion if you had been strangers. If you had 
not known me, you would have had time to 
say to one another : * What a simple, affec- 
tionate little creature she must be 1 After 
all, there is nothing which becomes a woman 
so well as to sit at her work in that quiet, 
natural way, with her children about her!' 
Come, Jack and Janey, it is time for you to 
say good-night, and let me make a pretty exit 
with you, in my mob-cap and apron." 

She took them away, and remained up stairs 
with them until they were in bed. When she 
came back she did not bring the work-basket, 
but she had not taken off the cap and hand- 
kerchief. She held an open letter in her 
hand, and went to Richard and sat down by 
him* Her manner had changed again entirely. 
It was as if she had left up stairs something 
more than the work-basket. 

" Richard," she said, " I did not teil you I 
had had a letter from Agnes Sylvestre." 

" From Agnes Sylvestre ! " he exclaimed. 
** Why, no, you didn't I But it is good 
news. Laurence, you must remember Agnes 
Sylvestre!" . 
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" Perfectly," was the answer. " She was 
not the kind of person you forget.'' 

**She was a beautiful creature," said Eichard, 
" and T always regretted that we lost sight of 
her as we did after her marriage. Where is 
she now, Bertha ? " 

" When she wrote she was at Castellamare* 
She went abroad, you know, immediately 
after her husband's death." 

** He was not the nicest fellow in the 
World, that Sylvestre," said Kichard. "He 
was not the man for a woman like that to 
marry. I wonder if she did not find out that 
she had made a mistake ? " 

" If she did," said Bertha, " she bore it 
very well, and it has been all over for more 
than two years." 

She tumed suddenly to Tredennis. 

" Did not you once teil me " she began. 

*' Yes," he replied. " I met her in Chicago, 
and Mr. Sylvestre was with her." 

"It must have been two or three weeks 
before his death,'* said Bertha. "He died 
quite suddenly, and they were in Chicago at 
the time. Do you remember how she looked 
and if you liked her ? — but of course you 
liked her/' 
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'* I saw her only for a short time," he 
answered. "We talked principally of you. 
She was very handsome, and had a sweet 
voice, and large, calm eyes." 

Bertha was silent a moment. 

**Ye8," she said next, "she has beautiful 
eyes. They are large and clear like a child's, 
but they are not childish eyes, She sees a 
great deal with them. I think there was 
never anything more effective than a way 
she has of looking at you quietly and directly 
for a few seconds, without saying anything 
at all." 

" You wonder what she is thinking of," 
said Arbuthnot. "And you hope she is 
thinking of yourself and are inclined to 
believe she is, when there are ten chances to 
one that she is not at all." 

" But she generally is," said Bertha. " The 
trouble is that perhaps she is not thinking 
exactly what you would like best, though 
she will never teil you so, and you would not 
diseover it from her manner. She has an 
adorable manner— it is soft and well-bred, 
but she never wastes herseif." 

"I remember," said Tredennis, "that I 
thought her very attractive." 
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Bertha tumed more directly towards him. 

** She is exactly what you would like/' she 
Said, — " exactly. Wben I said just now that 
her way of looking at people was effective, I 
used the woist possible word, and did her an 
injustice* She is never effective — in that 
W4iy. To be effective it seems to me, you 
must apply yourself. Agnes Sylvestre never 
applies herseif. Trifles do not amuse her as 
they amuse me. I entertain myself with my 
whims and with all sorts of people ; she has 
no whims, and cares only for the people she 
is fond of. If she were here to-night, she 
would look calmly at my mop-cap and apron 
and wonder what I meant by them, and 
what mental process I had gone through to 
reach the point of finding it worth while to 
wear them." 

" Oh," Said Arbuthnot, " I should not think 
she was slow at foUowing mental processes." 

" No," answered Bertha, " I did not mean 
that. She would reason clearly enough, after 
she had looked at me a few moments and 
asked herseif the question. But in talking of 
her, I am forgetting to teil you that she is 
Coming home, and will spend next winter in 
Washington." 
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** Congratulate yourself, Laurence/' said 
Richard. " We may all congratulate ourselves. 
It will be something more to live for." 

" As to congratulating myself," said Arbuth- 
not, " I should have no objection to devoting 
the remainder of the evening to it, but I am 
afraid " 

" Of what ? " demanded Bertha. 

" Oh/' he answered, " she will see through 
me with her calm eyes. And as you say, she 
never wastes herseif." 

" No," Said Bertha, " she never wastes her- 
seif. And, affcer all, it is Colonel Tredennis 
who has most reason to congratulate himself. 
He has not thrown away his time. I am 
obliged to admit that she once said to me of 
you, * Why does he throw away his time ? 
Does he never think at all ? * Yes, it is Colonel 
Tredennis who must be congratulated." 

It was chiefly of Agnes Sylvestre they 
talked during the rest of the evening. 

" She is a person who says very little of 
herseif," was Bertha's comment, " but there is 
a great deal to say of her." 

And so there seemed to be. There were 
anecdotes to be related of her, the charm of 
her beauty and manner was to be analysed, 
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and all of her attributes were found worth 
touching upon. 

It was Tredennis who took his departure 
first. When he rose to go, Bertha, who was 
talking to Arbuthnot, did not at first observe 
his movement, and when he approached her 
she turned with an involuntary start. 

** You — are going now ? " she said. 

" Yes," he answered. " I wish you a 
pleasant summer and all the rest you 
require." 

She stood up and gave him her hand. 

'* Thank you," she replied. " I shall be 
sure to have the rest." 

It scarcely seemed more than the ordinary 
conventional parting for the night ; to Tre- 
dennis it seemed something less. There were 
only a few words more, and he dropped her 
hand and went out of the room. 

He had certainly feit that this was the last, 
and only a powerful effort of will held in 
check a feeling whose strength he would have 
been loth to acknowledge. 

** Such things are always a wrench," he 
Said, mentally. '* I never bore them well." 

And he had barely said it when he heard 
Berth^^ cross the parlour quickly and pass 
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through the door. He had bent to take up 
paper he had left on the hat-stand, and whex:::^ 
he tumed she was close to him. 

Something in her look was so unusual thal 
he recognised it with an inward start. Hei 
eyes were a little dilated, and her breath — 
came with soft quickness, as if she had 
moved rapidly and impulsively. She put 
out both her hands with a simple, sudden 
gesture, and with an action as simple and 
unpremeditated he took them and held them 
in his own. 

" I came," she said, " to say good-bye 
again. All at once I seemed to — to reaUse 
that it would be months before I — we saw 
you again. And so many things happen, 

and " She stopped a second, but 

went on after it. ** When I come back," 
she Said, " I shall be well and strong, and 
like a new person. Say good-bye to this 
person," and a smile came and went as she 
Said it. 

" A moment ago," he answered, ** I was 
telling myself that good-byes were hard 
upon me." 

" They — they are not easy," she said. 

This at least was not easy for him. Her 
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hands wete trembling in his clasp. The 
thought came to him that perhaps some 
ägitation she wished to hide had driven her 
froin the room within, and she had come to 
him for momentary refuge because he was 
near. She looked up at him for a second 
with a touch of desperation in her eyes, 
and then he saw her get over it, and she 
spoke, 

**Jack and Janey will miss you very 
much," she said. "You have been very 
kind to them. I think — it is your way to 
be good to every one." 

"My opportunities of being good have 
been limited," he said. "If — if one should 
present itself," and he held her hands a little 
closer, "you won't let me miss my chance, 
will you ? There is no reason for my saying 
so much, of course, but — but you will try to 
remember that I am here and always ready 
to come when I am called.'* 

" Yes," she said, " I think you would come 
if I called you. And I thank you very much. 
And good-bye^ — good-bye." 

And she drew her hands away and stood 
with them hanging clasped before her, as if 



/ 
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she meant to steady them, and so she stood 
until he was gone. 

He was breathing quickly himself when he 
reached the street. 

" Yes," he said, " the professor was right. 
It is Arbuthnot — it is Arbuthnot." 



CHAPTEE XIV. 



RICHARD'S PLANS. 



When he passed the house the next day, 
they were gone. The nursery Windows were 
thrown open, and he fancied that the place 
wore a deserted look. The very street seemed 
empty, and the glare of sunshine whose heat 
increased with every hour added to the air 
of desolateness he imagined. 

"It is Imagination," he said. "And the 
feeling will die away all the more quickly 
becanse I recognise the unreality of it. By 
to-morrow or the day after, I shall have got 
over it." 

And yet a week later, when he dropped in 
upon the professor, one sultry evening, to 
spend aa hour with him, his old friend found 
cause for anxious inspection of him. 

" What/' he said, " the hot weather begins 

VOL. I. s 
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to teil on you already ! You are not acclima- 
tised yet, that's it. You must spare yourself 
as much as possible. It doesn't promise well 
that you look fagged so soon. I should say 
you had not slept well." 

" I don't sleep well," Tredennis answered. 

" You are working too hard ? " said the 
Professor;" that isit,perhaps.» 

" I am not working hard enough," replied 
Tredennis, with a slight knitting of the brows. 
" I wish I had more to do. Leisure does not 
agree with me." 

" One must occupy oneself I " said the pro- 
fessor. He spoke half-absently, and yet with 
a touch of significance in his tone which — 
combined with the fact that he had heard the 
words before — caused Tredennis to glance at 
him quickly. 

He smiled slightly, in answer to the glance. 

"Bertha?" he said. "Oh, yes, I am 
quoting Bertha. Your manner is not as light 
as hers, but it reminded me of her in some 
way — perhaps because I had a letter from her 
to-day, and she was in my thoughts." 

^* I hope she is well," said Tredennis, " and 
does not find her farm-house too dulL" 

"She does not complain of it," the pro- 
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Tessor answered. "And she says nothing of 
her own health, but teils me she is a little 
anxious about Janey, who does not seem quite 
herselt'' 

Tredennis looked out into the darkening 
Street. They were sitting by the opened 
Window, 

" She was not well when she went away," 
he said/a trifle abstractedly. 

" Janey ? " asked the professor, as if the 
idea was new to him. " I did not know 
that." 

Tredennis roused himself. 

" I — was thinking of Bertha/' he said. 

"Oh, of Bertha," said the professor, and 
then he lapsed into a reverie himself for a few 
moments ; and seemed to watch the trees on 
the Street without seeing them* 

" No, she was not well," he said, at length, 
" but I think she will be better when she 
comes back/' 

" The rest and quiet " began Tredennis. 

" I think she had determined to be better," 
said the professor. 

*^ Determined ? " repeated Tredennis. 

" She has a strong will," retumed the pro- 
fessor, "though it is a thing she is never 

s 2 
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suspected of. She does not suspect herseif of 
it, and yet she has reUed upon its strength 
from the first, and is relying upon it now. I 
am convinced that she went away with the 
determination to conquer a restlessness whose 
significance she is just awakening to. And she 
deliberately chose nature and the soeiety of her 
children as the best means of eure." 

" Do you think," asked Tredennis, in a low 
voice, " that she will get over it ? " 

The Professor tumed to look at him. 

" I don't know," he answered, with a slight 
tone of surprise. "Why did you fancy I 
would ? *• 

"You seein to understand her " Said 

Tredennis. 

The Professor sighed. 

" I have studied her so long," he replied, 
** that I imagine I know what she is daing, 
but you can't safely go beyond that with 
women — ^you can't say what they are going to 
do — with any degree of certainty. They are 
absorbingly interesting as a study, but they 
are not to be relied on. And they rarely com- 
pliment your intelligence by doing what you 
expeet of them. She has not done what I ex- 
pected. She has lived longer than I thought 
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she would without finding herseif out. A year 
ago she believed that she had proved to herseif 
that such an emotion as — as this was impos- 
eible to her. It was a very innocent belief, and 
she was entirely sincere in it and congratulated 
herseif upon it." He turned to Tredennis again 
with a sudden movement and a curious look of 
pain in his face. "I am afraid it*s a great 
mistake/' he said. 

" What ? " Tredennis asked. 

" This — this feeling," he said, in a tremulous 
and troubled voice. " I don't mean in her 
alone, but in any one, everywhere. I am not 
sure that it ever brings happiness really in the 
end. I am afraid there always is an end. If 
there wasn't, it might be ditferent ; but I am 
afraid there is. There are those of us who 
try to believe there is none, but — but I am 
afraid those are happiest who lose all but 
their ideal. There are many who lose even 
that, and Fate has done her worst by them." 
He checked himself, and sank back in his 
chair, 

" Ah 1 " he said, smiHng half sadly, " I am 
an old man — an old man — and it is an old 
man's fancy, that the best thing in life is death. 
And Fate did not do her worst by me ; she left 
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me my ideal. S^e had grey eyes," he added, 
*'and a bright face like Bertha's. Perhaps, 
after all, if I had won what I wanted, I should 
not feel so old to-night, and so tired. Her face 
was very bright.*' 

He had not been wholly well for some days, 
and to-night seemed fatigued by the heat and 
languor in the air, but he was somewhat more 
hopeful whcn he spoke of Bertha than he 
had been. 

*' I have confidence in the strength of her 
will," he Said, " and I like her pride and 
courage. She does not give way to her emo- 
tions ; she resents them fiercely, and refuses tö 
acknowledge their power over her. She insists 
to herseif that her restlessness is nervousness, 
and her sadness morbid." 

" She Said as much to me," said Tredennis. 

** Did she ? " exclaimed the professor. *^ That 
is a good sign ; it shows that she has confi- 
dence in you, and that it is a feeling strong 
enough to induce her to use you as a defence 
against her own weakness. She would never 
have spoken if she had not believed that you 
were a sort of stronghold. It is the old feeling 
of her girlhood ruling her again. Thank 
heaven for that ! " 
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There was a ring at the front-door beU as 
he spoke, and a moment or so later it was 
answered by a servant ; buoyant feet were 
heard in the hall, and paused a second on the 
threshold. 

" Are you here, professor ? " some one in- 
quired. " And may I come in ? " 

Professor Herrick turned his head. 

" Come in, Richard," he said ; " come in, by 
all means." And Amory entered and advanced 
towards them, 

The slight depression of manner Tredennis 
had fancied he had seen in him on the last two 
occasions of their meeting had disappeared 
altogether. He seemed even in gayer spirits 
than usual. 

" I have come to teil you," he said to the 
professor, " that I am going away for a short 
time. It is a matter of business connected 
with the Westoria lands. I may be away a 
week or two." 

" Isn't it rather a long joumey ? " asked the 
professor. 

" Oh, yes," he replied, with no air of being 
daunted by the prospect — "and a tiresome 
one, but it is important that I should make it, 
and I shall not be alone." 
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" Who is to be your companion ? " 

" Planefield — and he's rather an entertaining 
fellow, in his way — Planefield. Oh, it won't 
be so bad, on the whole." 

"It is Planefield who is iaterested in the 
lands, if I remember rightly," suggested the 
Professor. 

" Oh, Planefield ? " Kichard replied, care- 
lessly. " Well, more or less. He is given to 
interesting himself in things, and, by Jove," 
he added, with a laugh, " this promises to be 
a good thing to be interested in. I shouldn't 
mind if I " 

"My dear Richard," interposed the pro- 
fessor, " allow me to advise you not to do so. 
Youll really find it best. Such things rarely 
end well." 

Richard laughed again. 

" My dear professor," he answered, with 
much good humour, " you may rely upon me. 
I haven't any money of my own." 

" And if you had money ? " said the 
Professor. 

" I think I should risk it. I really do. 
Though why I should say risk, I hardly know. 
There is scarcely enough risk to make it 
exciting." 
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He was very sanguine, and once . or twice 
became quite brilKant on the subject. The 
great railroad, which was to give the lands an 
enormous value, was almost an established 
fact, everything was being laid in train : a 
man influenced here, a touch given there, a 
vigorous move made in this direction, an 
interest awakened in that, and the thing was 

done. 

"There isn't a doubt of the termination," he 
Said, "not a doubt. It's a brilliant sort of 
thing that is its own Impetus, one might say, 
and the right men are at work for it, and 
the right wom " 

"Were you going to say women?" asked 
Tredennis, when he puUed himself up some- 
what abruptly. 

" WeU, yes," Kichard said büthely. " After 
all, why not ? I must confess to finding the 
fact lend colour and viväcity to the thing. 
And the delightful clevemess the clever ones 
show, is a marvellous power for or against a 
thing, though I think the feminine tendency 
is to work for a thing, not against it." 

"I should like to know," said Tredennis, 
" how they begin it." 

For a moment he thought he did not know 
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why he asked the question ; but the self- 
delusion did not last long. He feit an instant 
later that he did know, and wished that he 
did not. 

" In nine cases out of ten," Richard replied, 
giving himself up at onee to an enjoyable 
analysis of the subject, — " in nine cases out of 
ten, it is my impression they begin with almost 
entire lack of serious intention, and rarely, if 
ever, even in the end, admit to themselves 
that they have done what they are accused of. 
Given a clever and pretty woman, whose 
husband or other male relative needs her 
assistance ; why should she be less clever and 
pretty in the society of one political dignitary 
than in that of another, whose admiration of 
her charms may not be of such importance ? 
I suppose that is the beginning, and then come 
the sense of power and the fascination of ex- 
citement. What woman does not Hke both ? 
What woman is better and more channing 
than Bertha, and Bertha does not hesitate to 
admit, in her own delightful way, that there 
must have been a fascination in the lives of 
those historical charmers before whom prime 
ministers trembled, and who could make and 
unmake a cabinet with a smile." 
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*^What," was the thought which leaped 
into Tredennis's mind, . " do we begin to com- 
pare Bertha with a king's favourite ! " But 
he did not say it aloud — it was not for him to 
defend her against her hnsband's lightness, 
and were they not her own words, after all ? 
And so he could only sit silent in the shadow 
of his darkening corner and knit his heavy 
brows with hot resentment in his heart, while 
Eichard went on : 

"There are some fewwho make a profession 
of it," he Said, " but they do not carry the 
most power. The woman who is ambitious 
for her husband, or eager för her son, or who 
wishes to escape from herseif and find refuge 
in some absorbing excitement, necessarily is 
more powerful than the more sordid dement. 
If I were going in for that sort of thing," 
he went on, settling himself in his favourite 
graceful, lounging posture, and throwing his 
arm lightly behind his head — " if I were going 
in for it, and might make a deliberate choice, 
I think I should choose a woman who had 
something to forget — a woman who had 
reached an emotional crisis — who was young 
and yet who could not take refuge in girlish 
forgetfulness, and who, in spite of her youth, 
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had lived beyond trusting in the future — a 
woman who represented beauty, and wit, and 
despair — (the despair would be the strongest 
lever of all). There isn't a doubt of it that 
such a woman, taten at such a tuming-point 
in her existence, could inove — ^the world, if 
you like — the world itself/' and he arranged 
himself a trifle more comfortably, and half 
laughed again. 

'* But," suggested the professor, " you are 
not going in for that sort of thing, my dear 
Richard?" 

"Oh, no, no," answered Richard, "but ij 
I were, I must confess it would have a 
fascination for me which would not per- 
mit of my regarding it in cold blood. I 
am like Bertha, you know — I like my little 
drama." 

"And, speaking of Bertha," said the pro- 
fessor, "if any thing should happen while 
you are away " 

"Now, really," said Richard, "that shows 
what a careless fellow I am 1 Do you know 
it never once occurred to me that anything 
could happen. We have such an admirable 
record to look back upon, Bertha and I, 
though I think I usually refer the fact to 
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Bertha's tact and executive ability — ^nothing 
ever has happened, and I feel that we have 
established a precedent. But if anything 
should happen, you had better telegraph to 
MemtsviUe. In any ordinaxy event, how- 
ever, I feel quite safe in leaving Bertha in 
your hands and Tredennis's," he said, smiling 
at the large shadow in the comer. " One is 
always sure, in the midst of the ruiing frivolity, 
that Tredennis is to be relied on." 

He went away soon after, and Tredennis, 
bidding the professor good-night, left the house 
with him. 

As they passed down the steps, Eichard 
put his arm through hifl companion's with 
caressing friendliness. 

"It wouldn't do you any hann to take a 
run up into Virginia yourself, onee in a whüe/' 
he said. " You have been losing ground since 
the heat set in, and we can't submit to that. 
We need your muscular development in its 
highest form, as an example to our modern 
deterioration. KiU two birds with one stone 
when you have a day's leisure — ^go and see 
Bertha and the chüdren, and lay in. a new 
supply of that delightful robustness we envy 
and admire." 
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" I should be glad to see Bertha," said 
Tredennis. 

" She would be glad to see you," Richard 
answered. «And IhUe I am away, it wiU 
be a relief to ine to feel that she has you 
to call upon in case of need. The professor 
— dear old fellow — is not as strong as he 
was. And you — as I said before — one 
naturally takes the liberty of relying on 
your silent substantiality." 

" Thank you/' said Tredennis. " If it is a 
matter of avoirdupois '* 

Richard turned quickly to look at him. 

"Ah, no," he said. "Not that — though 
being human, we respect the avoirdupois. It's 
something eise, you know. Upon my word, 
I can't exactly say what, but something which 
makes a man feel instinctively that he can 
shift his responsibilities upon you and they 
will be in good hands. Perhaps it is not an 
enviable quality in oneself, after all. Here 
am I, you see, shifting Bertha and the children 
off on your Shoulders." 

" If I can be of any use to Bertha and the 
children, why not ? " said Tredennis, tersely. 

^* Oh, but one might also say ' Why ? ' " 
returned Richard. "We haven't any claim 
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on you, really, and yet we do it, or, rather, 
I do it, which speaks all the more strongly 
for your generosity and trustworthiness." 

" And you will be away ? " Tredennis 

began. 

" Two or three weeks. It might be more, 
but I think not. We separate here, I think, 
as I am going to drop in on Planefield. 
Good-night, and thanks." 

" Good-night," responded Tredennis, and 
they shook hands and parted. 



CHAPTER XV. 



THE PROFESSOR's VISITORS. 



DuRiNG the hot days and nights of the 
next few weeks, Tredennis found life rather 
a dreary aflFair. Gradually the familiär faces 
he met on the avenue became fewer and 
fewer, the houses he knew one after another 
assumed their air of summer desertion, offering 
as their only evidences of life an occasional 
coloured servant sunning him or herseif on the 
Steps ; the crowds of nursery-maids with their 
charges thinned out in the parks, and the 
freshness of the leaves was lost under a 
coating of dust, while the countenances of 
those for whom there was no prospeet of 
relief expressed either a languid sense of 
injury or the patience of despair. 

" But after all," Tredennis said, on two or 
three oecasions, as he sat in one of the parks 
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in the eveniug, — '^ after all, I suppose most 
of them have — an object," adding the last 
two words with a faint smile. 

He was obliged to confess to himself that 
of late he found that the work which he had 
regarded as his object had ceased to satisfy 
him. He gave his attention to it with stern 
persistence, and refused to spare himself when 
he found his attention wandering ; he even 
undertook additional labour, writing in his 
moments of leisure several notable articles 
upon various important questions of the day, 
and yet he had time left to hang heavy on 
his hands and fiU him with weariness ; and at 
last there came an evening when, after sitting 
in one of the parks until the lamps were 
lighted, he rose suddenly from his seat, and 
spoke as if to the silence and shadow^ about 
him. 

" Why should I try to hide the trutn from 
myself ? " he said. " It is too late for that. 
I may as well face it like a man, and bear 
it like one. Many a brave fellow has carried 
a bullet in his body down to his grave, and 
seldom winced. This is something like that, 

I suppose, only that pain " And he 

drew a sharp, hard breath, and walked away 
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down the deserted path without ending the 
sentence. 

He made many a struggle after this to 
resist one poor temptation which beset liim 
daily — the temptation to pass through the 
Street in which stood the familiär house, with 
its drawn blinds and closed doors. Some- 
times, when he rose in the morning, he was 
so fiUed with an unreasoning yearning for a 
sight of its blankness that he was overwhelmed 
by it, and went out before he breakfasted. 

" It is . weakness and self-indulgence," he 
would say, " but it is a very little thing, and 
it can hurt no one — it is only a little thing, 
after all/' And he found a piteous pleasure — 
at which at first he tried to smile, but at 
which before long he ceased even to try to 
smile — in the slow walk down the street, on 
which he could see this window or that, and 
remember some day when he had caught a 
glimpse of Bertha through it, or some night 
he had spent in the room within when she 
had been gayer than usual, or quieter — 
when she had given him some new wound, 
perhaps, or when she had half-healed an 
old one in some mood of relenting he had 
not understood. 
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"There is no reason why I should under- 
stand any woman/' was his simple thought. 
"And why should I understand her unless 
she chose to let me ? She is like no other 
woman." 

He was quite sure of this. In his thoughts 
of her he found every word and act of 
hers worth remembering and even repeating 
mentally again and again for the sake of 
the magnetic grace which belonged only to 
herseif, and it never once occurred to him 
that his own deep sympathy and tender 
fancy might brighten all she did. 

"When she speaks," he thought, "how 
the dullest of them stir and listen ! AVTien she 
moves across a room, how natural it is to turn 
and look at her, and be interested in what 
she is going to do ! What life I have seen her 
put in some poor, awkward wretch by only 
seating herseif near him and speaking to him 
of some common thing I One does not know 
what her gift is, and whether it is well for her 
or ill that it was given her, but one sees it in 
the simplest thing she does." 

It was hard to avoid giving himself up 
to such thoughts as these, and when he most 
needed refuge from them he always sought 
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it in the society of the professor; so there 
were few evenings when he did not spend 
an hour or so with him, and their friendship 
grew and waxed strong until there could 
scarcely have been a closer bond between 
them. 

About two weeks after Eichard Amory's 
departure, making his call later than usual 
one evening, he met, Coming down the steps, 
Mr. Arbuthnot, who stopped, with his usual 
civility, to shake hands with him. 

"It is some weeks since we have crossed 
each other's paths, Colonel," he said, scruti- 
nising him rather closely. " And, in the 
meantime, I am afraid you have not been 
well." 

**Amory called my attention to the fact a 
short time ago," responded Tredennis, "and 
so did the professor. So, perhaps, there is 
some truth in it. I hadn't noticed it myself." 

**You will presently, I assure you," said 
Arbuthnot, still regarding him with an air 
of interest. " Perhaps Washington doesn't 
agree with you. I have heard of people who 
couldn't stand it. They usually called it 
malaria, but I think there was generally 
ßomething " He checked himself some- 
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what abruptly, which was a rather unusual 
demonstration on his part, as it was his habit 
to weigh his speech with laudable care and 
deliberation. "You are going to see the 
Professor?" he inquired. 

" Yes," answered Tredennis. 

The idea was presenting itself to his mind 
that there was a Suggestion of something 
unusual in the questioners manner — that it 
was not so entirely serene as was customary, 
that there was even a hint of some inward 
excitement strong enough to be repressed only 
by an eflfort. And the consciousness of this 
impressed itself upon him even while a flow 
of light talk went on, and Arbuthnot smiled 
at him from his upper step. 

"I have been to see the professor, too/' 
he was saying, " and I feit it was something 
of an audacity. His invitations to me have 
always been of the most general nature, 
but I thought I wpuld take the liberty of 
pretending that I fancied he regarded them 
seriously. He was very good to me, and 
exhibited wonderful presence of mind in not 
revealing that he was surprised to see me. 
I tried not to stay long enough to tire him, 
and he was suflBciently amiable to ask me to 
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come again. He evidently appreciated the 
desolation of my circumstances." 

*^You are finding it duU?" said Tre- 
dennis. 

"DuU!" repeated Arbuthnot. "Yes, I 
think you might call it dull. The people 
who kindly condescend to notice me in the 
winter have gone away, and my dress-coat is 
packed in camphor. I have ceased to be useful, 
and even if Fate had permitted me to be 
ornamental, where should I air my charms? 
There seems really no reason why I should 
exist, until next winter, when I may be 
useful again, and receive, in return, my 
modicum of entertainment. To be merely a 
superior young man in a Department is not 
remunerative in summer, as one ceases to 
glean the results of one*s süperiority. At 
present I might as well be inferior, and 
neither dance, nor talk, nor sing, and be 
utterly incapacitated by nature for either 
carrying wraps or picking up handkerchiefs 
— and you cannot disport yourself at the 
watering-places of the rieh and great on a 
salary of a hundred doUars a month, and 
you could only get your sordid * month's 
leave/ if such a thing were possible." 
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" I — have been dull myself," said Tredennis, 
hesitantly. 

" If it should ever occur to you to drop 
in and see a fellow-suflFerer," said Arbuthnot, 
" it would relieve the monotony of my lot, 
at least, and might awaken in me some 
generous emotions." ' 

Tredennis looke^ up at him. 

" It never has occurred to you so far, I 
see," was Arbuthnot's light reply to the look, 
'* but if it should, don't resist the impulse. I 
can assure you it is a laudable one. And 
my humble apartment has the advantage of 
comparative coolness." 

When Tredennis entered the library, he 
found the professor sitting in his usual Sum- 
mer seat near the window. A newspaper lay 
open on his knee, but he was not reading 
it — he seemed, indeed, to have fallen into a 
reverie of a rather puzzling kind. 

" Did you meet any one as you came in ? " 
he asked of Tredennis, as soon as they had 
exchanged greetings. 

"I met Mr. Arbuthnot," Tredennis an- 
swered, " and stopped a few moments on 
the Steps to talk to him." 

"He has been entertainiug me for the 
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last hour," said the professor, taking off his 
glasses and beginning to polish them. " Now, 
will you teil me," he asked, with his quiet 
air of reflective inquiry into an interesting 
subjeet, — ** will you teil me why he comes to 
entertain me ? " 

" He gave me the Impression," answered 
Tredennis, "that his object in coming was 
that you might entertain him, and he added 
that you were very good to him, and he 
appeared to have enjoyed his call very 
much." 

" That is his way," responded the professor, 
impartially. " And a most agreeable way it 
is. To be born with such a way as a natural 
heritage is to be a social millionaire. And the 
worst of it is, that it may be a gift entirely 
apart from all morals and substantial virtues. 
Bertha has it. I don't know where she got it. 
Not from me, and not from her poor mother. 
I say it may he apart from all morals and 
substantial virtues. I don't say it always is. 
I haven't at all made up my mind what 
attributes go along with it in Arbuthnot's 
case. I should like to decide. But it would 
be an agreeable way in a criminal of the 
deepest dye. It is certainly agreeable that 
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lie should in some subtle manner be able 
to place me in the picturesque attitude of a 
dignified and entertaining host. I didn't 
entertain him at all," he added, simply. " I 
sat and listened to him." 

" He is frequently well worth listening to," 
commented Tredennis. 

" He was well worth listening to this 
evening," said the professor. "And yet he 
was light enough. He had two or three 
English periodicals under his arm, one of 
them was Punch, and^and I found myself 
laughing quite heartily over it. And then 
there was something about a new comic 
opera, and he seemed to know the libretto 
by heart, and ran over an air or so on the 
piano. And he had been reading a new book 
and was rather clever about it — in his way, 
of course, but still it was cleverness. And 
then he went to the piano again and sang a 
captivating little love-song very w^ell, and 
after it, got up and said good-night — and on 
the whole I regretted it. I liked his pictures, 
I liked his opera, I liked his talk of the book, 
and I liked his little love-song. And how 
should he know that an old dry-bones would 
like a tender little ballad and be touched by 
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it, and pleased because his sentiment was 
discovered and pandered to. Oh, it is the 
old Story. It's his way — it's the way." 

" I am beginning to think," said Tredennis, 
slowly, " that * his way ' might be called 
sympathy and good feeling and fine tact, if 
one wanted to be specially fair to him." 

The Professor looked up rather quickly. 

*' I thought you did not like him," he said. 

Tredennis paused a moment, looking down 
at the carpet as if deliberating. 

"I don't think I do," he said at length, 
" but it's no fault of his — the fault lies in me. 
I haven t the way, and I am at a disadvantage 
with him. He is never at a loss, and I am ; 
he is ready-witted and self-possessed, I am 
slow and rigid, and I suppose it is human 
that I should try to imagine at times that 
I am at a disadvantage only because my 
virtues are more solid than his. They are 
not more solid ; they are only more clumsy 
and less available." 

"You don't spare yourself," said the 

Professor. 

" Why should I spare myself ? " said 
Tredennis, knitting his brows. "After all, 
he never spares himself. He knows better. 
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He would be just to me. Why should I let 
him place me at a disad van tage again by 
being unjust to him ? And why should we 
insist that the only good qualities are those 
which are unomamental ? It is a populär 
fallacy. We like to believe it. It is very 
easy to suspect a man of being shallow 
because we are sure we are deep and he is 
unlike us. This Arbuthnot-: " 

" ' This Arbuthnot/ " interposed the pro- 
fessor, with a smile. " It is curious enough 
to hear you entering upon a defence of * this 
Arbuthnot/ You don't like him, Philip. 
You don^t like him." 

*' I don't like myself," said Tredennis, 
" when I am compared with him — and I don't 
like the tendency I discover in myself — the 
tendency to disparage him. I should like to 
be fair to him, and I find it diflScult." 

" Upon my word," said the professor, " it is 
rather fine in you to make the effort, but " — 
giving] him one of the old admiring looks 
— " you were always rather fine, Philip." 

" It would be finer, sir," said Tredennis, 
colouring, " if it were not an eflFort." 

"No," said the professor, quietly, "it would 
not be half so fine." And he put out his hand 
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and let it rest upon the arm of the chair in 
which Tredennis sat, and so it rested as long 
as their talk went on. 

In the meantime Arbuthnot walked rather 
slowly down the street, quite conscious of 
finding it necessary to make something of 
an eflFort to compose himself. It was his 
recognition of this necessity which had 
caused him to change his first intention of 
returning to his bachelor apartment after 
having made his call upon Professor Herrick. 
And he feit the necessity all the more 
strongly after his brief encounter with 
Colonel Tredennis. 

" I will go into the park and think it over," 
he said to himself. " TU give myself time." 

He turned into Lafayette Park, found a 
quiet seat, and took out a very excellent 
cigar. He was not entirely surprised to see 
that, as he held the match to it, his hand 
was not as steady as usual. Tredennis had 
thought him a little pale. 

The subject of his reflections, as he smoked 
his cigar, was a comparatively trivial incident 
taken by itself, but he had not taken it by 
itself, because in a flash it had connected itself 
with a score, of others, which at the times 
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of their occurring had borne no significance 
whatever to him. 

His visit to the professor had not beeii 
made without reasons, but they had been 
such reasons as, simply stated to the majori ty 
of his ordinary acquaintance, would have 
been received with open amazement or polite 
discredit, and this principally because they 
were such very simple reasons indeed. If 
such persons had been told that, finding 
himself without any vestige of entertainment, 
he had wandered in upon the professor as a 
last resource, or that he had wished to ask 
of him some trivial favour — or that he had 
made his call without any reason whatever — 
they would have feit such a State of aflfairs 
probable enough, but being informed that 
while sitting in the easiest of chairs, in the 
coolest possible nSgligS, reading an agreeable 
piece of light literature, and smoking a cigar, 
before his open window, he had caught sight 
of the professor at his window, sitting with 
his head resting on his band, and being Struck 
vaguely by some air of desolateness and 
lassitude in the solitary old figure, had calmly 
laid aside book and cigar, had put himself into 
conventional attire, and had walked across the 
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Street with no other intention than that of 
making the best of gifts of entertainment it 
was certainly not his habit to overvalue — ■' 
those to whom the explanation had been made 
would have taken the liberty of feeling it 
somewhat insufficient, and would in nine cases 
out of ten privately have provided themselves 
with a more complicated one, cautiously 
insuring themselves against imposture by 
rejecting at the outset the simple and 
unvamished truth. 

üpon the whole the visit had been a 
success. On entering, it is true, he found 
himself called upon to admire the rapidity 
with which the professor recovered from his 
surprise at seeing him, but as he had not 
been deluded by any hope that his first ap- 
pearance would awaken unmistakable delight, 
he managed to make the best of the Situation. 
His opening remarks upon the subject of the 
weather were not altogether infelicitous, and 
then he produced his late number of Punch, 
and the professor laughed, and, the ice being 
broken, conversation flourished, and there was 
no further difficulty. He discovered, some- 
what to his surprise, that he was in better 
conversational trim than usual. 
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" It is a delusive condition to be in," he 
explained to the professor, " but experience 
has taught me not to be taken in by it and 
expect future development. It won't continue 
— as you no doubt suspect. It is the result 
of entire social Stagnation for several weeks. 
I am merely letting off all my fireworks at 
once — ^inspired to the improvidence by your 
presence. I am a poor creature, as you know, 
but even a poor creature is likely to suffer 
from an idea a day. The mental accumula- 
tions of this summer, carefully economised, 
will Support me in penury during the entire 
ensuing season. I only conjure you not to 
betray me when you hear me repeat the 
same things by instalments at Mrs. Amory's 
evenings." 

And saying it, he saw the professor's face 
change in some subtle way as he looked at 
him. What there was in t^ look and change 
to make him conscious of an inward start, 
he could not have told. It was the merest 
lifting of the lids, combined with an almost 
imperceptible movement of the mumlek about 
the mouth, and yet he found it difficult to 
avoid pausing for a moment. But he accom- 
plished the feat, and feit he had reason to be 
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rather proud of it. " Though what there is 
to startle him in my mention of Mrs. Amory's 
evenings," he reflected, " it would require an 
intellect to explain." 

Being somewhat given to finding entertain- 
ment in quiet speculation upon passing events, 
he would doubtless have given some attention 
to the ineident even if it had remained a 
solitary unexplained and mystifying trifle. But 
it was not left to stand alone in his mind. 

It was not fifteen minutes before, in drawing 
his handkerchief from his breast-pocket, he 
accidentally drew forth with it a letter, which 
feil upon the newspaper lying upon the 
professor's lap, and for a moment rested there 
with the address upward. 

And the instant he glanced from the 
pretty feminine envelope to the professor's 
face, Arbuthnot recognised the faet that 
something altogether unexpected had occurred 
again. 

As he had looked from the envelope to the 
professor, so the professor looked from the 
envelope to him. Then he picked the letter 
up and returned it. 

"It is a letter/' Arbuthnot began, — "a 
letter " and paused ignominiously. 
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" Yes," Said the professor, as if he had lost 
something of bis own gentle self-possession. 
" I see it is a letter." 

It was not a happy remark, nor did Ar- 
buthnot feel his own next effort a particularly 
successful one. 

" It is a letter from Mrs. Amory," he said 
" She is kind enough to write to me 
occasionally." 

"Yes," responded the profesöor. **I saw 
that it was from Bertha. Her hand is easily 
recognised." 

**It is an unusual hand," said Arbuthnot. 
** And her letters are very like herseif. When 
it occurs to her to remember me — which 
doesn't happen as frequently as I could wish 
— I consider myself fortunate. She writes as 
she talks, and very few people do that." 

He ended with a greater degree of com- 
posure than he had begun with, but to his 
surprise he feit that his pulses had quickened 
and that there had risen to his face a touch 
of warmth suggestive of some increase of 
colour, and he did not enjoy the Sensation. 
He began to open the letter. 

" Shall I " he said, and then suddenly 

stopped. 
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He knew why he had stopped, but the 
Professor did not, and to make the pause and 
retum the letter to its envelope and its place 
in his pocket without an explanation required 
something like hardihood. 

" She is well, and seems to be taking advan- 
tage of the opportunity to rest," he said, and 
picked up his Punch again, retuming to his 
half-finished comment upon its cartoon, as if 
no interruption had taken place. 

As he sat on his seat in the park, apparently 
given up to undivided enjoyment of his cigar, 
his mind was filled with a tumult of thought. 
He had not been under the influence of such 
mental excitement for years. Suddenly he 
fotind himself confronting a revelation per- 
fectly astounding to him. 

" And so / am the man ! " he said, at last. 
" / am the man ! " 

He took his cigar out of his mouth and 
looked at the end of it with an air of de- 
liberate reflection, as is the masculine habit. 
. " It doesn't say much for me," he added, 
" that I never onee suspected it — not once." 

Then he replaced his cigar, with something 
like a sigh. 

" We are a blind lot," he said. 
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He did not feel the Situation a pleasant 
one ; there were circumstances under which 
he would have resented it with a vigour and 
happy ingenuity of resource which would have 
stood him in good stead, but there was no 
resentment in his present mood. From the 
moment the truth had dawned upon him, he 
had treated it without even the most indirect 
reference to his own very natural feelings, and 
there had been more sacrifice of himself and 
his own peculiarities in his action when he had 
retumed the letter to his pocket than even he 
himself realised. 

" It was not the letter to show him," was 
his thought. *' She does not know how much 
she teils me. He would have understood it 
as I do." 

He went over a good deal of ground 
mentally as he sat in the deepening dusk, and 
he thought clearly and dispassionately, as was 
his habit when he allowed himself to think at 
all. By the time he had arrived at his con- 
clusions, it was quite dark. . Then he threw 
the end of his last eigar away and rose, and 
there was no denying that he was pale still, 
and wore a curiously intense expression. 

" If there is one thing neither man nor 
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devil can put a stop to," he said, " it is an 
experience such as that It will go on to one 
of two ends — it will kill her or she will kill it. 
The wider of the mark they shoot, the easier 
for her, and as for me/' he added, with a 
rather faint and dreary smüe, "perhaps it 
suits me well enough to be merely an alle- 
viating circumstance.- It's all I'm good for. 
Let them think as they pleafee." 

And he brushed an atom of eigar-ash from 
his sleevewith his rather too finely feminine 
hand, and walked away. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

A VAIN STRUGGLE. 

He paid the professor another visit a few 
days later, and afterwards another and another- 

" What," Said the professor, at the end of 
his second visit, " is it ten o'clock ? I assure 
you it is usually much later than this when it 
strikes ten." 

" Thank you," said Arbuthnot. " I never 
heard that civility accomplished so dexterously 
before. It is perfectly easy to explain the 
pretematural adroitness of speech on which 
Mrs. Amory prides herseif. But don't be too 
kind to me, Professor, and weaken my resolu- 
tion not to present myself unless I have just 
appropriated an idea from somewhere. If I 
should appear some day au naturell not having 
taken the precaution to attire myself in the 
mature reflections of my aequaintance, I 
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shouldn't pay you for the w^ar and tear of 
seeing me, FU confess beforehand/' 

" I once told you/' said the professor to 
Tredennis, after the fourth visit, " that I was 
not fond of him, but there had been times 
when I had been threatened with it. This is 
one of the times. Ah 1 " with a sigh of 
fatigue, " I understand the attraction — I 
nnderstand it," 

The foUowing week, Tredennis arrived at 
the house one evening to find it in some con- 
fusion. The coup^ of a prominent medical 
man stood before the pavement, and the ser- 
vant who opened the door looked agitated. 

** The professor, sir," he said, '^ has had a 
fall. We hope he ain't much hurt, and Mr. 
Arbuthnot and the doctor is with him." 

*' Ask if I may go up stairs,'* said Tredennis, 
and, as he said it, Arbuthnot appeared on the 
landiüg above, and, seeing who was below, 
came down at once. 

" There is no real cause for alarm," he said, 
" though he has had a shock. He had been 
out, and the heat must have been too much 
for him. As he was Coming up the steps he 
feit giddy, and lost his footing and feil. 
Doctor Malcolm is with him, and says he 
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needs nothing but entire quiet. I am glad 
you have come. Did you receive my 
message ? " 

" No," answered Tredennis. " I have not 
been to myroom." 

" Come into tbe library," said Arbuthnot. 
" I have something to say to you." 

He led the way into the room, and Tre- 
dennis foUowed him, wondering. When they 
got inside, Arbuthnot tumed and closed the 
door. 

" I suppose," he said, " you know no more 
certainly than I do where Mr. Amory is to be 
found/' And as he spoke he took a telegram 
from his pocket. 

" What is the matter ? " demanded Tre- 
dennis. " What has " 

" This came almost immediately after the 
professor's accident," said Arbuthnot. " It is 
from Mrs. Amory, asking him to come to her. 
Janey is very ill." 

" What ! " exclaimed Tredennis. " And she 
alone, and probably without any physician 
she relies on ! " 

" Some one must go to her," said Arbuthnot, 
*' and the professor must know nothing of it. 
If we knew of any woman friend of hers we 
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might appeal to her, but everybody is out 
of town." 

He paused a second, his eves fixed on 
Tredennis's changing face. 

" If you will remain with the professor," he 
Said, ** I will go myself, and take Doctor 
Wentworth with me." 

" You ! " Said Tredennis. 

" I shall be better than nothing," replied 
Arbuthnot, quietly. ** I can do what I am 
told to do, and she mustn't be left alone. If 
her mother had been alive, she would have 
gone, — ^if her father had been well, he would 
have gone, — if her husband had been here — " 

** But he is not here," said Tredennis, with 
a bitterness not strietly just. " Heaven only 
knows where he is." 

*' It would be rather hazardous to trust to 
a telegram reaching him at Merrittsvüle," said 
Arbuthnot. " We are not going to leave her 
alone even until we have tried Merrittsville. 
What must be done must be done now. I will 
go and see Doctor Wentworth at once, and we 
can leave in an hour if I find him. You can 
teil the Professor I was called away." 

He made a step towards the door, and as he 
did so Tredennis turned suddenly. 
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" Wait a moment," he said. 

Arbuthnot came back. 

" What is it ? " be asked. 

There was a curious pause, wbicb, tbongb 
it lasted scarcely longer than a second, was 
still a pause. 

" If / go," said Tredennis, " it will be easier 
to explain my absence to tbe professor." And 
then there was a pause again, and each man 
looked at the other, and each was a trifle pale. 

It was Arbuthnot who spoke first. 

**I think/' he said, without moving a 
muscle, "that you had better let me go." 

" Why ? " said Tredennis, and the unnatural 
quality of bis voice startled himself. 

" Because," said Arbuthnot, as calmly as 
before, "you will be conferring a favour on 
me, if you do. I want an excuse for getting 
out of town and — I want an opportunity to 
be of some slight Service to Mrs. Amory." 

Before the dignity of the stalwart figure 
towering above bis slighter proportions, he 
knew he appeared to no advantage as he 
said the words, but to have made the best of 
himself he must have relinquished bis point 
at the outset, and this he had no Intention of 
doing, though he was not enjoying himself. 
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A certain cold-bjooded pertinacity which he 
had acquired after many battles with himself 
was very useful to him at the moment. 

" The worst thing that could happen to her 
just now," he had said to himself, ten minutes 
before, " would be that he should go to her 
in her trouble." And upon this conviction 
he took his stand. 

In placing himself in the breach, he knew 
that he had no means of defence whatever — 
that any reasons for his course he might oflFer 
must appear, by their flimsiness, to betray in 
him entire inadequacy to the Situation in 
which he seemed to stand, and that he must 
present himself in the character of a victim to 
his own bold but shallow devices, and simply 
brazen the matter out ; and when one reflects 
upon human weakness, it is certainly not to 
his discredit that he had calmly resigned 
himself to this before entering the room. 
There was no triviality in Tredennis's mood, 
and he made no pretence of any. The half- 
darkness of the room, which had been shaded 
from the sun during the day, added to the 
significance of every line in his face. As 
he stood with folded arms, the shadows 
seemed to make him look larger, to mark 
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bis pallor, and deepen the intensity of bis 
expression. 

" Give me a better reason," be said. 

A'rbutbnot paused. Wbat be saw in tbe 
man moved bim strongly. In tbe ligbt of 
tbat past of bis, wbicb was a raystery to bis 
friends, be often saw witb terrible clearness 
mucb be was not suspected of seeiog at all, 
aüd here be recognised wbat awakened in bim 
botb pity and respect. 

" I bave no better one," be answered. " I 
teil you I miss tbe exbilaration of Mrs. 
Amory's society, and want to see ber, and 
bope sbe will not be sorry to see me." And 
baving said it, be paused again before making 
bis cottp d'etat. Tben be spoke deliberately, 
looking Tredennis in tbe eyes. "Tbat you 
sbould tbink anytbing detriu^ental to Mrs. 
Amory, even in tbe most sbadowy way, is 
out of tbe question," be said. " Tbink of me 
wbat you please." 

" I sball tbink notbing tbat is detrimental 
of any man wbo is ber friend/' said Tredennis, 
and tbere was passion in tbe words, tbougb^be 
bad tried to repress it. 

" Her friendsbip would be a good defence 
for a man against any wrong tbat was in 
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him," Said Arbuthnot, and this time the 
sudden stir of feeling in him was not 
altogether concealed. "Let me have my 
way," he ended. " It will do no härm." 

" It will do no good," said Tredennis. 

" No," answered Arbuthnot, recovering his 
impervious air, "it will do no good, but one 
has to be sanguine to expect good. Perhaps 
I need pity," he added. " Suppose you are 
generous and show it me." 

He could not help seeing the dramatic side 
of the Situation, and with half-conscious irony 
abandoning himself to it. All at onee he 
seemed to have deserted the well-regulated 
and decently arranged commonplaces of his 
ordinary life, and to be taking part in a 
theatrical Performance of rather fine and 
subtle quality, and he waited with intense 
interest to see what Tredennis would do. 

What he did was characteristic of him. 
He had unconsciously taken two or three 
hurried steps across the room, and he turned 
and stood still. 

" It is I who must go," he said. 

" You are sure of that ? " said Arbuthnot. 

" We have never found it easy to under- 
stand each other," Tredennis answered, 
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" though perhaps you have understood me 
better than I have understood you. You are 
quicker and more subtle than I am. I only 
seem able to see one thing at a time, and do 
one thing. I only see one thing now. It is 
better that I should go." 

" You mean," said Arbuthnot, " better for 
me?" 

Tredennis looked down at the floor. 

" Yes," he answered, 

A second or so of silence foUowed, in which 
Arbuthnot simply stood and looked at him. 
The utter uselessness of the eflfbrt he had 
made was borne in upon him in a manner 
which overpowered him. 

"Then," he remarked at length, "if you 
are considering me, there seems nothing more 
to be Said. Will you go and teil the professor 
that you are called away, or shall I ? " 

" I wiU go myself," repUed Tredennis. 

He tumed to leave the room, and Arbuthnot 
walked slowly towards the window. The next 
moment Tredennis tumed from the door and 
foUowed him. 

"If I have ever done you injustice," he 
said, "the time is past for it, and I ask 
your pardon." 
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"Perhaps it is not justice I need," said 
Arbuthnot, "but mercy — and I don't think 
you have ever been unjust to me. It wouldn't 
have been easy." 

" In my place," said Tredennis, with a 
visible effort, " you would find it easier than 
I do to say what you wished. I " 

" You mean that you pity me," Airbuthnot 
interposed. " As I said before, perhaps I 
need pity. Sometimes I think I do," and the 
slight touch of dreariness in his tone echoed 
in Tredennis's ear long after he had leffc him 
and gone on his way. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

IN THE MOONLIGHT, 

t 

It was ten o'clock and bright moonlight 
when Tredennis reached his deatination — the 
train having brought bim to a wayside Station 
tWo miles distant, wbere be bad bired a borse 
and Struck out into tbe county road. In tbose 
göod old days when tbe dwelling of every 
Virginia gentleman was bis "mansion," tbe 
substantial pile of red brick before wbose gate- 
way be dismounted bad been a mansion too, 
and bad not been disposed to trifle witb its 
title, but bad insisted upon it witb a dignified 
squareness wbicb scorned all arcbitectural de- 
vices to attract attention. Its first owner bad 
cbosen its site witb a view to tbe young 
'* sbade-trees ^' upon it, and wbile be bad lived 
upon bis property bäd been almost as proud of 
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his trees as of his ** mansion " ; and when, 
long afterwards, changes had taken place, and 
the objects of his pride feU into degenerate 
hands/as the glories of the mansion f^ed, ite 
old friends the trees grew and flourished, and 
seemed to close kindly in about it, as if to 
soften and shadow its decay. 

On each side of the drive which led down 
to the gate-way, grew an irregulär line of 
these trees, here and there shading the way 
from side to side, and again leaving a spacc 
for the moonHght to stream upon. As he 
tied his horse, Tredennis glanced up this 
drive- way towards the house. 

*' There is a light burning in one of the 

rooms," he said. " It must be there that " 

He broke off in the midst of a sentence, his 
attention suddenly attracted by a figure 
which flitted across one of the patches of 
moonlight. 

He knew it at once, though he had had no 
thought of seeing it before entering the house. 
It was Bertha, in a white dress and with two 
large dogs following her, leaping and panting 
when she spoke in a hushed voice, as if to 
quiet them. 

She came down towards the gate with a 
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light, hurried tread, and, when she was within 
a few feet of it, spoke. 

" Doctor," she said, " oh, how glad I am — 
how glad ! " and, as she said it, came out into 
the broad moonlight again and found herseif 
face to face with Tredennis. 

She feil back from him as if a blow had been 
Struck her — feil back trembling, and as white 
as the moonlight itself. 

*' What I " she eried, " is it you — you ? 

He lopked at her, bewildered by the shock 
his presence seemed to her. 

" I did not think I should frighten you/' he 
said. " I came to-night because the professor 
was not well enough to make the joumey. 
Doctor Wentworth will be here in the moming. 
He would have come with me, but he had an 
important case to attend/' 

"I did not think yoü would come,'* she said, 
breathlessly, and put out her hand, groping for 
the Support of the swinging gate, which she 
caught and held. 

** There was no one eise," he answered. 

He feit as if he were part of some stränge 
dream. The stillness, the moonlight, the heavy 
shadows of the great trees, all added to the 
unreality of the moment ; but most unreal 
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of all was Bertha herseif, clinging with one 
rembling band to the gate, and looking up 
at him with dUated eyes. 

*' I did not think you would come," she said 

again, "and it startied me — and " She 

paused with a poor little effort at a smile, which 
the next instant died away. "Don't — don't 
look at me 1 " she said, and, tuming away 
from him, laid her face on the hand clinging 
to the gate. 

He looked down at her slight white figure 
and bent head, and a ffreat tremor passed over 
him. The next instaS she feit him standing 
close at her side. 

" You must not — do that," he said, and put 
out his hand and touched her Shoulder. 

His voice was almost a whisper — ^he was 
scarcely conscious of what his words were — he 
had scarcely any consciousness of his touch. 
The feeling which swept over him needed no 
sense of touch or sound — the one thing which 
overpowered him was his sudden sense of a 
nearness to her which was not physical neamess 
at all. 

"Perhaps I was wrong to come," he went 
on ; " but I could not leave you alono — 
I could not leave you alone. I knew that 
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you were suffering, and I could not bear 
that." 

She did not speak or lift her head. 

" Has it been desolate ? " he asked. 

'^ Yes," she answered, in a hushed voice. 

" I was afraid so," he said. " You have 
been alone so long — I have thonght of it 
almost every hour of the day ; you are not 
used to being alone. Perhaps it was a 
mistake. Why do you tremble so ? " 

" I don't know," she answered. 

** My poor child 1 " he said. " My poor 
child I " And then there was a pause which 
seemed to hold a life-time of utter silence. 

It was Bertha who ended it. She stirred a 
little, and then lifted her face. She looked 
as he remembered her looking when he had 
first known her — only that she was paler, and 
there was a wearied softness in her eyes. She 
made no attempt at hiding the traces of tears 
in them, and she spoke as simply as a child. 

" I thought it was the doctor, when I heard 
the horse's feet," she said ; " and I was afraid 
the dogs would bark and waken Janey. She 
has just fallen asleep, and she has slept so 
little. She has been very ill." 

*' Yotc have not slept,*' he said. 

X 2 
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^^No," she repUed. "This is the first 
time I have left her." 

He took her band and drew it gently through 
bis arm. 

*'I will take you up to the house," he 
Said, " so that you can hear every sound ; but 
you must stay outside for a little while. The 
fresh air will do you good, and we can 
walk up and down while I teil you the reason 
the Professor did not come." 

All the ordinary conventional barriers had 
fallen away from between them. He did not 
know why or how, and he did not ask. Suddenly 
he found himself once again side by side with 
• the Bertha he had fancied lost for ever. All 
that had bewildered him was gone. The brilliant 
little figure with its tinkling Ornaments, the 
unemotional little smile, the light laugh, were 
only parts of a feverish dream. It was Bertha 
whose band rested on bis arm — whose fair 
young face was pale with watching over her 
child — whose soft voice was tremulous and 
tender with innocent, natural tears. She spoke 
very little. When they had walked to and 
fro before the house for a short time, she said : 

" Let US go and sit down on the steps of the 
porch," and they went and sat there togetber 
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— ^he upon a lower step and she a few steps 
above, her hands clasped on her knee, her face 
turned half away from him. She rarely 
looked at him, -he noticed, even when he 
spoke to her or she spoke to him ; her eyes 
rested oftener than not upon some far-away 
point under the trees. 

"You are no better than you were when 
you went away/' he said, loöking at her 
cheek where the moonlight whitened it. 

" No," she answered. 

" I did not think to find you looking like 
this," he Said. 

" Perhaps," she said, still with her eyes fixed 
on the far-away shadows, " perhaps I have not 
had time enough. You must give me time." 

" You have had two months," he returned. 

" Two months," she said, " is not so long as 
it seems." And between the words there 
came a curious little catch of the breath. 

" It has seemed long to you ? " he asked. 

^'Yes." 

She turned her face slowly and looked at 
him. 

" Has it seemed long to you ? " she said. 

" Yes," he replied, " long and dreary." 

She swayed a little towards him with a sort 
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of unconscious movement; her eyes weye 
fized upon his face with a wistful questioning ; 
he had seen her look at her children so. 

" Was it very hot ? " she said. " Were you 
tired ? Why did you not go away ? '* 

" I did not want to go away," he answered. 

"But you ought to have gone away/' she 
said. "You were not used to the heat, and 

Let the light fall on your face so that 

I can see it ! " 

He came a little nearer to her, and as she 
looked at him the wistfukiess in her eyes 
changed to something eise. 

" Oh," she cried, " it has done you härm. 
Your face is quite changed. Why didn't I 
see it before ? What have you been doing ? " 

" Nothing," he answered. 

He did not stir, or want to stir, but sat 
almost breathlessly still, watching her, the 
sudden soft anxiousness in her eyes setting 
every pulse in his body throbbing. 

*' Oh," she said, " you are ill — you are ill ! 
How could you be so careless ? Why did not 
papa " 

She faltered — her voice feil and broke. 
She even drew back a little, though her eyes 
still rested upon his. 
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"You were angry with me when you 
thought I did not take care of myself," she 
Said; "and you have been as bad as I was, 
and worse. You had not so many tempta- 
tions." And she tumed away, and he found 
himself looking only at her ebeek again, and 
the soft side-curve of her mouth. 

"There is less reason why I should take 
care of myself// he said. 

"You mean" — she asked, without moving 
— "that there are fewer people who would 
miss you ? " 

"I do not know of any one who would 
miss me." 

Her hands stirred slightly, as they lay in 
her lap. 

"That is underrating your fnends," she 
said, slowly. " But '' — altering her tone — " it 
is true, I have the children and Kichard." 

" Where is Kichard ? " he asked. 

" I don't know." 

" When you heard from him last,'* he began. 

" He is a bad correspondent," she said. 
"He always finds so much to fill his time 
when he is away. There is an understanding 
between us that he shall write very few 
letters. I am responsible for it myself, because 
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I know it spoils everything for him when he 
has an unwritten letter on his conscience. I 
haven't heard from him first yet since he 
went West." 

She rose from her seat on the step. 

" I will go in now," she said. " I must 
speak to Mrs. Lucas about giving you a 
room, and then I will go to Janey. She is 
sleeping very well." ^ 

He rose, too, and stood below her, 
looking up. 

"You must promise not to think of me/' 
he said "I did not come here to be con- 
sidered. Do you think an old soldier, who 
has slept under the open sky many a night, 
cannot provide for himself ? '' 

'^Have you slept so often?" she asked, the 
very triviality of the question giving it a 
Strange sweetness to his ears. 

" Yes," he answered. " And often with no 
surety of wakening with my scalp on." 

" Oh ! " she exclaimed, and made an 
involuntary movement towards him. 

He barely resträined his Impulse to put 
out his hands, but hers feil at her sides the 
next instant. 

** I am a great coward," she said. " It fills 
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me with terror to hear of things like that. 
Is it at all likely that you will be ordered 
back ? " 

''I don't know," he replied, his uplifted 
eyes devouring all the sweetness of her face. 
" Would that " 

The very madness of the question forming 
itself on his lips was its own check. 

"I don't want to think of it," he said. 
Then he added, "As I stand here I look up 
at you. I never looked np at you before." 

" Nor I down at you," she returned. *' You 
are always so high above me. It seems 
Strange to look down at you." 

It was all SO simple and inconsequent, but 
every word seemed ftdl of the mystery and 
emotion of the hour. When he tried after- 
wards to recall what they had said, he was 
bewildered by the slightness of what had 
been uttered, even though the thriU of it 
had not yet passed away. 

He went up the steps and stood beside 

her. 

" Yes," he said, speaking as gently as he 
might have spoken to a child. "You make 
me feel what a heavy-limbed, clumsy fellow l 
am. All women make me feel it, but you 
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more than all the reat. You look aJmost 
like a child." 

" But I am not very little/' she said ; '* it is 
only because I am standing near you." 

" I always think of you as a small creature," 
he Said. "I used to think, long ago, that 
some one should care for you." 

"You were very good, long ago," she 
answered softly. " And you are very good 
now to have come to try to help me. Will 
you come in ? " 

*'No," he said, "not now. It might only 
excite the child to-night if she saw me, and 
so long as she is quiet, I will not run the risk 
of disturbing her. I will teil you what I am 
going to do. I am not going to leave you 
alone. I shall walk up and down beneath 
your window, and if you need me you will 
know I am there, and you have only to 
speak in your lowest voice. If she should 
be worse, my horse is at the gate, and I can 
go for the doctor at once." 

She looked up at him with a kind of 
wonder. 

"Do you mean that you intend to stand 
sentinel all night ? " she said. 

"I have stood sentinel before," was his 
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reply. " I came to stand sentinel. All that 
I can do is to be ready if I am wanted." 

" But I cannot let you stay up all night," 
she began. 

"You Said it had been desolate," he an- 
swered " Won't it be less desolate to know 
that — ^that some one is near you ? " 

"Oh, yes! Oh, yes ! " she said. "But " 

" Go up stairs," he said, " and promise me 
that, if she still sleeps, you will lie down and 
let your nurse watch her." 

The gentle authority of his manner seemed 
to impress her curiously. She hesitated as if 
she scarcely understood it. 

" I — don't — ^know," she faltered. 

"You will be better for it to-morrow," he 
persisted, "and so will she." 

" I never did such a thing before," she said, 
slowly. 

" I sha be beneath the open window," he 
said, "and I have the ears of an Indian. I 
shaU know if she stirs." 

She drew a soft, troubled breath. 

" Well," she said, " I will— go." 

And, without another word, she turned 
away. He stood and watched her as she 
moved slowly across the wide porch. At 
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the door she stopped and tumed towards 
him. 

" But," she Said, faint lines showing them- 
selves on her forehead, "I shall be remembering 
that you — are not asleep." 

"You must not remember me at all/' he 
answered. 

And then he stood still and watched her 
again until she had entered the house and 
noiselessly ascended the staircase, which was 
a few yards from the open door, and then, 
when he could see her white figure in the 
darkness no more, he went out to his place 
beneath the window, and strode silently to 
and fro, keeping watch and listening until 
after the moon had gone down and the birds 
were beginning to stir in the trees. 
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